Non-caloric Sucaryl brings welcome calorie- 
saving news to all of us during the holiday 
season. Sara Hervey Watts finds that Sucaryl 
enables her to serve more party-minded des- 
pis serts with far less calories than ever before. 


Sucaryl recipe for 


from the Kitchen of Sara Hervey Watts, Home Economics Consultant, Abbott Laboratories 


Here’s a sweet ending to a holi- WEIGHT WATCHERS’ CHRISTMAS SNOW 


_ 1 envelope unflavored gelatin 4 tsp. Sucaryl solution 1 tsp. grated lemon rind 
day meal—sweet and frothy Y2 c. cold water Y% tsp. salt 2 egg whites 


Christmas Snow. It’s daintily % c. boiling water Ys c. lemon juice 12 maraschino cherriés, chopped 


flavored with a dash of fresh Soften gelatin in cold water. Add boiling water, Sucaryl, salt; stir until 
| d hi . dissolved. Add lemon juice, rind; chill until thick. Beat egg whites until 
emon and maraschino cherries, peaks form when beater is raised; add to thickened gelatin mixture. Place 
and in a beautiful towering this bow] in bow] of ice cubes; continue beating until stiff peaks hold. Place 

: " half of mixture into 6-cup mold; chill until almost firm. Add cherries to re- 
mold. Make it with Sucaryl, mainder of mixture and spoon over bottom layer; chill until set. Garnish 


and you save 96 calories per with cherries. Serves 6. 


serving. Sucaryl-sweetened = Tieennlt FREE! Calorie-saving recipes with Sucaryl 
= 32 pages of wonderful, kitchen-tested low-calorie recipes 


Christmas Snow has only 33 P<> by Sara Hervey Watts. A treasure for everyone who is. 


. . sensibly cutting calories! Clear, easy-to-follow instructions 
calories compared to 129 if you and color illustrations make it an invaluable teaching aid 


. . for home economics classes. 
sweeten it with sugar. And you Use coupon on Page 33, and order ample quantities of 


can’t taste the difference! tr this book, plus free Sucaryl samples, for your classroom use. 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES + NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ¢ ®@Sucoryi— Abbott's Non-Caloric Sweetener 
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You measure them 
Kraft 


Your students will enjoy learning about 

the new marshmallows that they can A 
measure by the cup. No more sticky work = 
with the scissors! You don’t have to \\ 
cut ‘em up! Kraft Miniatures are recipe- g 
size—just right for cooking, we 
salads and desserts. 


Notice how soft and fluffy these 
new miniatures are. Because Kraft 
Miniatures are made by an exclu- 
sive new process, they don’t get 
hard as others do. They stay soft. 
You'll find many ways to use fluffy 
little Kraft Miniatures to make 
lessons interesting, up-to-the- 
minute—and fun! 


Sprinkle them on... 
Wonderful for Sundaes! 


HOW TO MEASURE 


Modern recipes call for miniature marshmallows 
measured by the cup. When using older recipes that 
call for marshmallows by weight or number, just 
remember: - 


10 miniatures = 1 standard size marshmallow 


TINY! A TABLESPOON HOLDS 15 ", cups of miniatures =1/ Ib. 


— 
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the cup 
Marshmallows! 


_ the only kind that STAY SOFT ! 


Fold them in... Bake or broil them... 
Quick trick with puddings—salads. Fancy touch for cookies! 


UNUSUAL MARSHMALLOW RECIPES! SEND FOR YOUR FREE BOOKLETS NOW! 


YOUR STUDENTS will enjoy making these Mail to: Kraft Miniature Marshmallows, Box 1513, 
delicious marshmallow treats: Dept. P12, Chicago 77, Ill. 


ae ee ee Please send me copies of your free Booklet, 
e Molded Fruit Salad with Marshmallows “Kraft Miniature Marshmallows—Recipes for 
e Broiled Marshmallow Frosting Cooking, Salads, Desserts.” 

e Sweet Potato Casserole 

@ Marshmallow Caramel Popcorn Balls 
e Marshmallow Floating Island 

e Marshmallow Applesauce Dessert 

e Marshmallow Chocolate “Philly” Fudge 
e Chocolate Marshmallow Pie Address 
e Marshmallow Melba 

e Caramel Marlow 

e Peach-Mallow Nests City Zone State 


Name_— 


(Please Print) 


s 
. 
. 

Ae 

pase 


Just as television enables 
people to see as well as 
hear so a “Chalk Tulk- 
ing” teacher “draws out” 
her pupils to see and 
understand. 


YOUR CHALKBOARDS 
ARE YOUR BEST 
VISUAL AIDS! 


* For writing and letter- 


illustration in drawing, 
geography, graphic 
arts, shop work 
For consistent chalkboard 
performance use Hygieia 
Chalks and Hygieia 
Chalkboard Cleaners. 


Write for free circular on Hygieia's four-point 
chalk program. It's Free! 
Dept. PC-9 


¢ THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
q.. SANDUSKY OHIO NEW YORK 


With Your Editors 


“When problems and frustrations 
arise,” Marie Connauton told us, “I 
work in my garden. My husband says 
I should have married a farmer because 
I'm such an avid gardener. I also col- 
lect antiques—jewelry, glass, china, and 
furniture. I have quite a collection of 
Argus glass (Baby Thumbprint). 

“Before we bought our house, seven 
years ago, I traveled a good deal. I 
have been in 44 states, Canada, Mexico, 


Marie Connauton Ethel Purnell 
and ten countries in Europe. My hus- 
band is a marine engineer and like most 
seafaring men is a cribbage enthusiast. 
We play a couple of games almost 
every evening.” See Mrs. Connauton’s 
article on page 15. 

Ethel Purnell, who teaches at Hill- 
side Junior High, Floral Park, N. Y., 
has two daughters, nine and fourteen 
years old. The older girl goes to neigh- 


| boring Van Buren High, which takes 


most of the Hillside students. Lately 
Van Buren girls have been teasing her 
daughter with “Oh, what I know about 
you...” and relating some intimate 
facts about her home life. It seems that 
to gain the confidence of her students 
Mrs. Purnell often tells little stories 
about how her own family solves 
familiar teen-age problems — dating, 
grooming, proper nutrition, etc. Hill- 
side girls remember these classroom 
discussions and enjoy teasing her 
daughter. “All very amusing and edu- 
cational,” according to Mrs. Purnell. 
See her article, page 24. 

Vera Wilson Swope, Co-ed’s foods 
consultant, was honored by being in- 
vited to act as one of the judges at 
Pillsbury’s tenth Grand National Bake- 
off, held in New York during Septem- 
ber. Mrs. Swope was a member of a 
distinguished panel of eleven. “A diffi- 
cult and exciting job,” she reported. 

“ 

The new Who's Who of American 
Women lists Mrs. Iva Bennett, Practi- 
cals nutrition consultant. There are 


about 19,000 “who’s who” women in 
America. Five hundred and thirteen are 
and nu- 


home economists, dietitians, 
tritionists. 

The subject of the current Co-ed 
Contest, “What My Home and Family 
Mean to Me,” fits into the theme of the 
issue. This contest has proven to be 
one of the most popular, with thou- 
sands of entries. Many whole classes 
are participating. See Co-ed, pp. 28-29 
for the names of the winners and sam- 
ples of some of the prize-winning en- 
tries. Another Co-ed Contest will be 
announced in the second semester. 

A contest for home economics teach- 
ers is announced on page 38 of this 
issue and should prove attractive to all 
teachers whose students subscribe to 
Co-ed. Five prizes of $25 each will be 
awarded to teachers who best describe, 
“How I Use Co-ed in the Classroom.” 
This is the third such contest sponsored 


Vera Swope iva Bennett 
by Practical and even though you may 
have received a prize in a previous con- 
test, you may enter again this year. 
Perhaps you've discovered some new 
and unusual way of using Co-ed. Other 
teachers are eager to hear your ideas 
and you will thus contribute to more 
creative teaching in the home econom- 
ics field. 

Now at the end of the semester, the 
final phase of the tenth annual Scholas- 
tic Teacher Film and Filmstrips Awards 
Program is beginning. All panel nomi- 
nations are in and collated into a final 
ballot. This final balloting tells us, by 
the end of February, the outstanding 
releases of 1957-58, as selected by the 
panel of audio-visual education leaders 
throughout the country. The winners 
will include ten “free” films, 14 class-. 
room films and 14 filmstrips. Vera Fal- 
coner, audio-visual aids editor, heads 


.up this Film Awards Program, as she 


has since its inception ten years ago. 
Awards will be published in Scholastic 
Teacher, May 8th. 
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Time 


by Mary Alden, Director of Home Economics 
The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, Ill. 


Once again we'd like to ask our favorite girl—today’s Home Economics student—some 


questions! What is she going to be when she graduates? What recipes would she like 
from Mary Alden? Who does she admire? Each month we'll publish interviews with 


Linda Mason 
Westerville, Ohio 


I would like to be in the Waves 
when I graduate. I admire 
Longfellow for his many beau- 
tiful poems. 

I would like a recipe for a 
party dessert. 


Carole Cook 
Harrold, Texas 


I would like to be a famous 
organist when I graduate from 
high school and college since I 
am now spending most of my 
spare time playing the organ 
at fairs, meetings, etc. 

Please send me a good recipe 
for a quick supper. 


Gail Silvers 
Sharon Springs, N.Y. 


I love children and hope to 
graduate then become a speech 
therapist for children. I deeply 
admire a fine homemaker and 
wife who successfully fulfills 
her duty. 

What could we use at our 
class activities for refresh- 
ments? 


Teachers! 


If one of your students is used for ‘““Time to Get Acquainted” 
Mary Alden will send her $5 and you a beautiful china lazy 
susan for your classroom. Also each student who enters will 
receive a new Mary Alden booklet. 
Ask your girls to answer the following questions in a note 


students selected from your classes.* Now, here’s: 


HOLIDAY DREAM PIE 


A new and festive idea for Linda 


Ve cup Quaker or Mother's Oats Ye teaspoon salt 
(quick or old fashioned, uncooked) Vs cup shortening 
1 cup sifted enriched flour 2 to 3 tablespoons cold water 


Combine oats, flour, salt; cut in shortening until mixture re- 
sembles coarse crumbs. Add water gradually until mixture 
holds together. Form pastry in ball. Let rest five minutes. 
Roll pastry to fit an 8-inch pie pan. Flute edge; prick pie shell. 
Bake in hot oven (425°F.) 15 to 20 minutes; cool. 

For filling, melt 4 /b. marshmallows with 4 cup milk, and 
\% teaspoon salt in double boiler; cool. Beat until creamy. 
Fold 24 squares unsweetened chocolate, shaved, into 1 cup whip- 
ping cream, whipped. Fold whipped cream into marshmallow 
mixture; place in pie shell; chill overnight. 


CORN BREAD WITH TURKEY A LA KING 


An easy and elegant main dish for Carole 


1 Corn Bread made according Three 10% oz. cans cream of 

te recipe on Quaker or Aunt mushroom soup 

Jemima Corn Meal package % cup milk 

Topping: 3 cups chopped cooked turkey 
‘& cup blanched almonds 1% tablespoons chopped pimiento 
1% tablespoons butter One 4 oz. can button mushrooms 


For topping, heat almonds in butter, stirring frequently until 
lightly browned. Combine rest of ingredients in saucepan; 
cook over low heat, stirring occasionally. Add almonds. Serve 
over hot corn bread squares. 


APPLE COFFEE CAKE 


The class should love this, Gail! 


One pkg. Aunt Jemima Coffee 1 egg 
Cake Easy Mix Ye cup chopped raw apple 
“% cup milk Chopped nutmeats 


Add milk and egg to Mix in bag. Squeeze upper part of bag to 
force air out. Close top of bag by holding tightly between 
thumb and index finger. With bag resting on table, mix by 
working vigorously with fingers. (Mix about 40 seconds or 
until egg is completely blended.) Add chopped apples to 
batter; mix a few more times. 

Squeeze bag to empty batter into aluminum foil pan. (Do 
not grease pan.) Sprinkle cinnamon topping and chopped 
nutmeats over batter. Bake in moderate oven (375°F.) 25 
minutes. 


A BEAUTIFUL LAZY SUZAN WILL BE SENT TO YOU IF ONE 
OF YOUR STUDENTS IS FEATURED IN THIS COLUMN 


of about 50 words, attach a clear snapshot and mail to 
Mary Alden, The Quaker Oats Co., Box 3361, Chicago 54, Ill. 
What do you want to be when you graduate? 

What famous person in history do you admire? 
What recipes would you like best from Mary Alden? 
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FREE ! 


@ “ACQUIRING AN 
EYE FOR COLOR.” 
An interesting way 
to teach the rules of 
color, complete with 
charts, demonstra- 
tions, color wheel, 
lesson plans. 


“COLOR ALL 
THROUGH THE HOUSE ”’ 
24 pages, fully illus- 
trated, with 55 up-to- 
the-minute home dec- 
orating ideas. 


@ ‘HOBBY DYEING 
BOOK.” 24 pages. Easy 
illustrated instructions 
for making toys, gifts, 
jewelry and crafts. 


ORDER THESE THREE 
BOOKLETS NOW! 


RIT, P.O. Box 401, Indianapolis 6, Indi 


Please send me the booklets checked below : 


“ACQUIRING AN EYE FOR COLOR” [] 
“HOBBY DYEING BOOK” Oo 
(l enclose 10¢) 

“COLOR ALL THROUGH THE HOUSE” [) 
(1 enclose 10¢) 

P.H.E. 


New Books 


The June Platt Cook Book, 475 pp., 
$5.00, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York. 

A delightful collection of exception- 
ally fine recipes. Many gourmet recipes 
are included, but this book can be used 
for preparing everyday meals too. The 
recipes are planned to make a better 
cook out of a good cook. In other words, 
one has to know how to cook, if she 
is to get the most out of the book. 


The Kate Smith Company's Coming 
Cookbook, 299 pp., $3.95. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York. 

These recipes were acquired by Kate 
Smith during her travels as an enter- 
tainer, Some are family favorites, others 
have been given to her by friends, fa- 
mous chefs, and fans. It is an interest- 
ing, if not very complete collection. 


Betty Crocker’s Dinner for Two Cook 
Book, 207 pp., paper-bound edition, 
$1.00, cloth-bound edition, $2.52. Simon 
and Schuster, New York. 

Packed full of information for the 
homemaker, this book should become a 
standard for all who prepare meals for 
two people. There is a good selection 
of all types of recipes, some old favor- 
ites and some glamorous ones. A special 
“When Company Comes” section is in- 
cluded. Most servings are generous and 
sometimes provide for leftovers. Hints 
on shopping, storage, serving and table 
decoration are also given. 


The Chamberlain Calendars of Ameri- 
can Cooking and French Cooking, by 
Narcisse and NarcissA CHAMBERLAIN, 
$1.50 each. Hastings House, New York. 

An engagement calendar and recipe 
book are combined in a delightful and 
usable form. Spiral bound, the pages 
open flat. On the left there is a hand- 
some illustration and a tested recipe. 
On the right there is a calendar page 
for one week with ample space for 
notes for the morning, afternoon and 
evening of each day. Two editions, one 
with American recipes, the other with 
French recipes, are being offered for 
1959. 


Beef Cookery, edited by the American 
National Cow Belles, 118 pp., $2.00. 
Order copies from Mrs. John Gutherie, 
Porterville, California. 

A wide variety of recipes from soups 
to desserts all include beef as an in- 
gredient. Ingredients and directions 
are clearly given. The spiral bound 
pages are decorated with brand marks 
used throughout the cattle country. 
Clever sketches introduce sections. 


1 "PORTABLE 


All Stainless Steei—Vacuum Insulated 
(Hot or Cold) Food, Soup, Coffee, Milk 
and Beverage Carrier-Dispensers... 
BEGIN WHERE 
COOKING KETTLES, 
AND COFFEE URNS, 
LEAVE OFF! 


To-day’s trend toward cen- 
tralization of food production is a move 
towerd Economy, Better Quolity and 
Higher Sonitary Standards. 

The development of AerVoiDs made pos- 
sible this modern concept of Mass-Feeding, 
which has now been successfully adopted 
by Institutions, Schools, Hospitals, in- 
dustrio! Plants, Hotels, Caterers, Camps, 
Air Lines, Civil Defense and many other 
Governmental and Commercial feeding 
operations. 

Engineered for sanitation ond Com- 
plience’’ with construction requirements 
of the U.S. Public Health Service Codes. 


Write for FREE Literature Kit PHE-08 


VACUUM CAN CO 
19 SOUTH HOYNE 
CHICAGO 12, ILL 


... the magazine of 
more than 330,000 
career girls and 


homemakers 


of tomorrow! 


. . . classroom 


assistant to 
more than 40,000 


home economists 


Do your home economics students 
subscribe? Plan now to enter a 
group order for the girls enrolled 
in your second-semester classes. 
Watch for full order information, 
coming in the February issue of 
Practical Home Economics. 
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NEWS OF 


Fashions & Textiles 


New Queen, left, in brown tweed suit. 
Princess won with cotton sailor dress. 


New Queen and Princess of 
Teen-age Sewers 


One of the happiest events of the 
school year is the “coronation” of the 
Queen and Princess of teen-age dress- 
makers. This event culminates the 
Singer Sewing Machine Company's An- 
nual Teen-age Dressmaking Contest in 
which 50,000 contestants from all the 
states, Canada, and Hawaii compete 
for prizes. 

Queen, and recipient of $1,000 as 
top winner in the contest’s senior di- 
vision, is Lynda Harper, 17, of 4823 
Palmetto Street, Bellaire, Texas. She 
wears her winning suit of brown and 
beige wool tweed, left, Vogue Pattern 
S-4706. 

Princess and recipient of $500 as top 
winner in the contest’s junior division 
is- Christine Engstrom, 13, of 2205 
Woodlyn Road, Pasadena, Calif. She 
shows her winning sailor dress of brown 
sailcloth with striped trim. Blouse is 
Advance Pattern 8517; skirt, 8566. See 


Co-ed, page 8. 


Encore for ‘Sewing Fashion Fiesta” 

The sewing industry will again pro- 
duce the “Sewing Fashion Fiesta” at 
the 1959 convention of the American 
Home Economics Association, to take 
place in Milwaukee in June. 

Eleven companies in the sewing field 
sponsored the 1958 show, and the same 
companies have agreed to produce the 


1959 version of “Sew-It-Yourself” fash- 
ions, presented for individual and class- 
room use. Additional companies will 
also help with the show. 

The purpose of the Sewing Fashion 
Fiesta, as outlined by the commentator 
for the 1958 show, Mrs. Mary Mark 
Sturmm, Director of Home Economics 
for the Chicago Board of Education, is 
twofold: to demonstrate that the newest 
fashion silhouettes may be worn becom- 
ingly by the average woman, and to 
offer new inspiration and ideas for both 
personal and classroom sewing projects. 

Miss Marian Ross, Fashion Director 
of the Singer Sewing Machine Com- 
pany, who spoke at the trend-setting 
1958 show, credits the nation’s cloth- 
ing teachers with pioneering in the 
phenomenal growth of home sewing in 
the United States. In her speech at the 
1958 Sewing Fashion Fiesta, Miss Ross 
presented eye-popping statistics to prove 
that home sewing is indeed booming. 


Novel Holiday Fabrics 


The gleam and glitter of metallic 
fabrics will enliven the winter season 
both in clothing and house furnishings. 
The photograph shows, left, nylon with 
Color-Sealed acetate, combined with 
Mylar and metal yarns to make a light 
soft jersey. It is available in metal- 
glinted colors. Right, a fine fluid fishnet 
of Mylar and metal yarn, reinforced 
with nylon. Below is a novelty knit for 
cruise wear of cotton-rayon-nylon with 
raised rope stripes alternating with 
sheer sections and narrow bands of 
metal, From Gottschalk & Company. 


Reprinted by permission of Women’s Wear Daily, 7/23/58. 
Copyright,.1958, Fairchild Publications, Inc, 


Three new metallic fabrics which com- 
bine several yarns in effective ways. 
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PLAN A LESSON ON 


RED, HOT 

'n RAVE 
TOMATO SOUP 

DISHES 


r 


Oc. s. c. 
CAROLYN CAMPBELL 
Home Economics Department 
Campbell Soup Company 


When you teach students the 
conventional way to make 
sauces, it’s helpful to teach them 
the modern, quick method, too— 
using condensed soups. 

See the Campbell ad in this 
issue of CO-ED for ideas using 
tomato-soup sauce. These are 
bright-flavored imaginative 
dishes that appeal to young 
cooks. 

For other quick-sauce ideas, 
see Campbell's free lesson mate- 
rial, MODERN MEAL PLANNING 
WITH SOUP. One lesson is de- 
voted to ways to prepare Con- 
ventional and Modern Cream 
Sauces; also ways to serve them. 
This is a lesson that will fit your 
short class period. 

You'll find ideas for numerous 
lessons in MODERN MEAL PLAN. 
NING WITH SOUP. And each of 
the eight sheets has a full-page 
color picture to illustrate it. 
Soup service, menus, casseroles, 
vegetables and meat dishes are 
all included. You may order a set 
of this material for each student. 

WONDERFUL WAYS WITH 
SOUPS, Campbell's new recipe 
book, will give you even more 
ideas. Send for your free copy 
(see coupon section). 
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New Officers Announced 


The executive officers of the Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association for 1958-59 
were introduced at the banquet cli- 
maxing the 4lst annual meeting of the 
Association. LeVelle Wood, associate 
professor at Ohio State University, is 
the new president. She succeeds Eliza- 
beth Neige Todhunter, dean of the 
school of home economics at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. 

Other members of the board are: 
Doris Johnson, president-elect; Mar- 
garet L. Ross, secretary; Mary C. 
Zahasky, treasurer; and Ercel S. Epp- 
right, speaker of the house of dele- 
gates. 

Several awards were presented at the 
banquet. Helen A. Hunscher received 
the Marjorie Hulsizer Copher award. 
The Mary Swarz Rose fellowship was 
presented to Aimee N. Moore. Suzanne 
Adams was the recipient of the Lydia 
J. Roberts essay award. 


Workshop on Foods and Nutrition 


A joint conference entitled “Better 
Foods for Better Nutrition,” is being 


sponsored by the divisions of foods 
and nutrition and food processing of 
the University of Georgia. It will be 
held March 4-6th at the Center for 
Continuing Education, University of 
Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 

The conference is planned for per- 
sons engaged in research, extension, 
and teaching foods and nutrition. Spe- 
cial attention will be given to indus- 
trial and institutional problems in proc- 
essing, handling, and serving of foods. 


Annual Convention 


The National School Boards Associ- 
ation will hold its 19th annual conven- 
tion in San Francisco, January 26-28th, 
1959. More than 3,500 school board 
members and leading educators are ex- 
pected to attend the meetings. 

The theme of this year’s convention 
is “Improving Education—A Free Peo- 
ple’s Responsibility.” It is a theme 
which is particularly appropriate be- 
cause our nation’s system of school 
boards exemplifies the belief that edu- 
cation is first and foremost a responsi- 
bility of the individual citizen. 


Welcome lesson... 


PARTY-PRETTY 
DESSERT BY 
PINEAPPLE 


This is a recipe your students may well 
use at home—to top off an evening of 
dancing, for example. Natural discus- 
sion topics: Canned Pineapple’s glam- 
orous color... refreshing flavor .. . 
ease of use... and 

convenience of hav- 

ing cans on hand. 


This recipe ties-in to the Pineapple 
Teachers’ Kit, “Creating Party Plans.” 
The Kit is colorful, packed with useful 
material, and FREE! To order, use the 
coupon on page 35 or write Pineapple 
Growers Association, 215 Market Street, 
San Francisco 5. 


Dr. Naomi Albanese has been named 
dean of the School of Home Economics, 
The Woman's College, University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro. 

Jody Donohue has been appointed 
women’s wear fashion publicist for the 
Wool Bureau, Inc. A graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin, Miss Donohue 
is a member of the Fashion Group. 

Betty Fleming, Lois Niehus, Jeanne 
Wedell, and Phyllis Mathews have 
joined the staff of the home service de- 
partment of General Mills. Miss Flem- 
ing will act as a product counselor. 
Miss Niehus will work in the Kamera 
Kitchen. Miss Wedell is an assistant in 
the product control kitchen and Miss 
Mathews will work in the food develop- 
ment department. 

Dr. Selma F. Lippeatt is the new) 
appointed dean of the University of 
Maryland's College of Home Economics. 
She holds a B.S. degree from Arkansas 
State Teachers College, an M.S. degree 
from the University of Tennessee, and 
a Ph.D. degree from Pennsylvania State 
University. 

Dr. Alice C. Thorpe is now head of 
the department of home management 
and child development at Michigan 
State University. She succeeds Dr. 
Irma H. Gross. 


1 #2 can (1 cups) pineapple 
tidbits, drained 

1 #303 can Royal Anne cherries 

1 egg beaten 

VY, cup sugar 

V4 cup pineapple syrup 


Drain pineapple and cherries thoroughly (several hours or over- 
night in the refrigerator). Mix egg, sugar, pineapple syrup and 
lemon juice. Cook, stirring constantly till thickened. Chill. Whip 
cream, stit in powered sugar. Fold egg mixture into cream, then 
fruits, marshmallows and nuts. Makes 5 cups of Fluff— enough 
to top a gingerbread cake, fill 8 large cream puffs, or make 6-8 
sweet salads (served on crisp lettuce). 


PINEAPPLE FLUFF 


1 tablespoon lemon juice 

1 cup heavy cream, whipped 

2 tablespoons powdered sugar 

1 cup miniature marshmallows, 
(or 8 large, cut) 

VY, cup chopped pecans 
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Oace you know all about socks, how to i When you shop for socks be specific in what you 
buy them, how to care for them, you'll th “yaa 
find yourself getting a great deal more §f the wear you can expect, the type of sock y 
wear out of them. | of money to buy anything else) have all the informati 

3 foot—fiber content, size, etc. This chart will b 
Know your fibers. Many of the new i in the fibers and yarns. It explains what they ar 
man-made ones are very interesting. 
Stretch nylon, for example, when mixed - 
with cotton, wool, orlon or nylon gives 
extra-fine fit and comfort. Tycora, i FIBERS & YARNS PROPERTIES WEIGHTS 
another “test-tube” fiber, feels wonderful, f Vecerasie: The soft fibrous material found in the seed pod of From very | 
: the cotton plant. Known for strength and dura- very heavy 
launders easy as a hankie. | Co bility, its qualities include: non-allergenic, ab- 
tton dyes beautifully, 
Look for nylon reinforcement at points 
of wear—heel and toe—in wool or y 
lightweight cotton for longer wear. i | 
° t ANIMAL: Fiber obtained from sheep fleece. Beautiful feel Medium and 
Read labels carefully—a quality brand, to the touch; warm, luxurious. Most admired of 
like Bonnie Doon, tells you all important E Woo! weer too well wales telntorced with cotton “Or 
information right on the sock. I - _ etc. Wash carefully. Blends well with other 
When buying shoes to wear with heavy i | 
socks, be sure to wear the socks when t MAN-MADE: 
trying on the shoes at the store. —Synthetics 
i Nylon (Filament) Noted for toughness, elasticity and strength. Moth- Usually light 
f, easily washed, quick-dryi 
Buy wool in your regular size; they are i proot, easily washed, quick-drying. 
now processed for shrink-resistance! ' Spun Nylon Many staple (short length) nylon fibers twisted Light to heav 
You will find the “shrink-resistant” t a.m 
marking on all wool socks by Bonnie i : 
Doon. Wool socks labelled in this wa 
will not ch e si hen washed y ‘ Stretch Nylon Nylon that is given elasticity by special proc- Light unless 
2 BOS Cuange Size Wan Was esses. Soft in the hand. Used alone or in combi- with other fit 
according to instructions. . nation with other fibers. Helanca is a registered 
trade name for one stretch nylon, several other 
: t companies make it too 
If you are trying to color match socks to t 
skirt, sweater, blouse, etc., take along a 
Registered trademark f the that does Li d 
sample of the color. Don't trust to your i ae not “pill” or fur. Colorfast, luxurious, keeps tts ee 
memory. If possible, check the sample 
with the socks in daylight. Keep in mind § 
that different yarns and fibers used in | Orion Warmth and bulk; soft and luxurious to the touch. Medium to h 
knitting socks take dyes differently—the 
same color may look different in I 
cotton and nylon, for example. Blend blended 
i am together in the best 
: tics of each. 
Ingrain, or heather colors are very much i Mixtures: Yarns are mixed together, usually for 
in fashion today—these are charcoal, i added strength or bulk. 
oxford, and camel tones where the exact t 
shading is achieved by mixing yarns 
that already t Nylon is added for ........... additional strength, longer wear. 
various shades of the same color) with i Wool is added for ........... additional warmth, absorbency. 
black and white. Most socks are dyed | Cotten is added for .......... additional strength and comfort. 
after they are knit. i Orion is added for ........... additional softness. 
i Stretch yarn is added for ...... additional elasticity. 


SIZE SELECTOR BE SURE TO READ “THE S$! 


Shoe Size Sock Size " 
2%-3% 9 
4-5 9% 
10 
= 
7-7% 10% = 
8-10 
10% and up 11% and 12 Ba 


Age does not enter into the sizing of socks. 
The above chart applies to everyone. 
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SOCKS 


you ask for. Know your yarns and fibers, 

k you want. Fine quality socks (and it’s a waste 
ation marked right on the 
| be helpful in pointing out the differences 


are, how they should be treated, etc. 


iTS 


light to 


SPECIAL QUALITIES 


COMBED: Most popular. 
Soft in hand, long-wearing. 
All weights. 


MERCERIZED: Lightweight, 
processed for sheen colors. 


CARDED: Economy. 


LAUNDERING 


Can be washed by hand or 
machine. For white, use 
bleach to retain sparkle. 
Soap or a mild detergent may 
be used. Roll heavy- weight 
socks in turkish towel to 
blot excess moisture, speed 
drying. 


PRICE RANGE 
te $1.00 


ind heavy 


VIRGIN WOOL: Fine qual- 
ity, processed for comfort 
and wear. 


LAMB‘S WOOL: From 
animals. Soft and 


Should be washed very 
gently. Use lukewarm water 
with mild soap (or one of 
the new mild detergents.) 
Squeeze ag! in suds; rinse 
thoroughly. Roll in turkish 
towel to dry. Do not dry in 
automatic dryer. 


$1.00 to $2.95 


ght weight 


icavy 


ess mixed 
fibers 


nedium 


o heavy 


Light in weight; suitable for 
wear on dressier occasions. 


Usually looks like wool; 
wears much, much better. 


Excellent fit because of adap- 
tability and stretch charac- 
teristics (actually an uncoil- 
ing process). One size fits 
four conventional sizes. 


Luxury yarn with excellent 
fitting and wearing qualities. 
Does not turn yellow or grey 
in washing. 


Remarkable for softness and 
“kindness” to feet. 


IMPORTANT! 


For any socks with elastic in top NEVER use boiling water—and NEVER dry 


in automatic dryer. 


Do not use hot water when washing synthetics. High temperature weakens 


yarns and elastic. 


SECRET OF FOOT DAINTINESS” 


Easily washed by hand. 
Lighter weights are quick 
drying. Heavier weights 
should be well-blotted with 
turkish towel. Use nylon 
bleach to retain whiteness, 
sparkling color. Use soap or 
mild detergent. 


Same as nylon, except that 
no bleach should be used. 


Is easily washed by hand 
with soap or mild detergent. 
Does not need bleach. 


Is easily washed by hand. 
Use soap or mild detergent. 
Dries quickly. 


For blends and mixtures, fol- 
low instructions for yarn in 
highest percentage (printed 
on sole of sock). 


50¢ to $1.50 


69%¢ te $1.50 


59%¢ to $2.00 


79¢ te $2.00 


$1.00 te $2.00 


Basic yarn usually 
determines 
price range. 


e The most important hint on care is to 
launder properly. Check chart. 


e When shoe polish stains socks, “treat” 
them with soap or detergent, and do 

so as quickly as possible. First go over 
polish spots with well-soaped fingers; 
then launder as usual. 


e Wearing slightly damp socks is a 
sure-fire way to court a cold. In addition, 
dampness weakens fibers and you'll 
have holes in your socks before you 
know it. When socks get wet, 

don’t let them dry on your feet. 

Remove them immediately and wash. 
Hint: a pair of Bonnie Doon Footcaps 
carried in your handbag (or tucked in 
the pocket of your raincoat) will make a 
temporary substitute for socks 

while they dry. 


e It takes only a minute to wash out 
socks. Don't wait to launder several 
pairs at a time. 


e Sock stretchers are not a necessity, 
but they do help dry wool socks more 
quickly. Socks should be rolled 
amost dry in a turkish towel before 
putting on stretchers. 


e A stitch in time saves nine! 
You will find that a little extra care 
gives a lot of extra wear! 


e PUT YOUR SOCKS ON WITH CARE 
++-FOR LONGER WEAR! It is very 
important that you put your socks on 
carefully in order to get the best wear 

out of them. Tugging, pulling or pushing 
into the sock will only succeed in 

breaking the fibers, and in causing holes 
and tears. To put the sock on, put a hand 
on either side of top. Gather up the 

fabric until you reach the toe of the sock. 
Insert your toes into sock, and draw sock 
up gradually over foot, ankle and leg— 
releasing the fabric without pulling or tension. 


THE SECRET OF FOOT DAINTINESS! 


Did you ever realize that shoe linings are 
the only part of our wearing apparel that 
are never, never washed or dry cleaned? 
When you think of the constant wear 
shoes get—month after month—it is easy 
to understand why shoe linings become so 
marked and soiled from perspiration, etc. 


Never let yourself be accused of offensive 
“peditosis” (that is, lack of foot dainti- 
ness). Always protect your feet with 
socks, hose, or some foot covering when 
wearing shoes. Remember, not only will 
you be keeping your feet dainty, but you'll 
be insuring extra wear, since shoe linings 
subjected to constant rubbing and perspi- 
ration of bare feet wear out much faster. 
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Just like everything and everybody, socks have a history. The word itself is derived 
from the Greek word “sykchos”—a soft, low-heeled slipper worn by actors 
of comedy in ancient Greece. 


Now, the word refers to any soft foot-covering that does not extend above the 
knee. Naturally, socks are intended to be worn with shoes; however, there are 
some very new socks that are especially designed to be worn without shoes 
(“Hopsock®”), others have a soft sole sewed on the foot that makes them 
appropriate to wear alone (Slippasox®). 


No longer considered simply as a convenient foot covering, socks have 
become an important fashion accessory in every girl's wardrobe. They are worn 
on almost every occasion when flat heels are appropriate. 


The types of socks that are most worn today are: 


CREW SOCKS...AND TRIPLE-ROLL CUFFS ~\ 


Perhaps the most popular style of all, these socks . 
are usually worn straight up, reaching anywhere 
from 4 to 7 inches above the ankle bone. 

Very often, they are worn turned down to form 
bulky-looking cuffs, called the triple-roll cuff. . Ye 
They come in all kinds of yarns and fibers, 

and combinations of them, and although still 

a great favorite in white, you will find them in 

exciting and beautiful colors—Bonnie Doon 

matches socks to the newest sweater shades. 


ANKLETS... 
These are the socks that reach just above the - 
ankle bone. Usually with cuffs, in a wide variety 
of yarns and fibers, and colors. 


KNEE-HIGHS... 


A fashion, if there ever was one! The knee-high 
is designed to be worn just below the knee. 
Wonderful color ranges, including the newest 
heather tones and matched-to-sweater shades. 
Elasticized tops keep them up, straight and neat. 


THE “HOPSOCK®”... 
This is a really new kind of sock, created by 
Bonnie Doon to be carried to informal home 
and school parties, to wear when dancing 
without shoes. The extra-heavy sole gives 
comfort and support. You won't ever normally 
wear these with shoes. 


SUNETTES... 


These are the socks you wear when you want to 
appear as though you are wearing no socks... 
or you want your leg to be bare for even tanning! 
The lowest cut socks, they come below the ankle 
bone, conform to the shape of casual shoes, 

golf shoes, moccasins, etc. 


SLIPPASOX®... 


The leisure sock! Wonderful for cold winter 
mornings, evenings by the fire. A Bonnie Doon 
Slippasox is almost a shoe. It is usually made in a 
heavy wool with some decorative treatment, 


and has a soft leather sole sewed to the foot to J 
form a shoe-like sole. ~ 


Avoid "Peditosis”—Read “The Secret of Foot Daintiness” 


Manufacturers of socks, anklets and casuals labelled ‘Bonnie Doon D 
DISTRIBUTED BY ALEX. LEE WALLAU, INC., 11 EAST 36th STREET, N.Y. 16, N. Y. onnie oon 
i For additional copies write direct to us. 


nure contents of this booklet are protected by copyright 
! are not to be infringed upon. © 1958 ALEX. LEE WALLAU, INC 
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FOOTNOTES TO FASHION 


Whitt wean when 


AT SCHOOL... 
Woolen skirts (full, slim or kiltie) and 
sweaters or blouses; jumpers; tailored 
dresses. “Tweedy” fashions. 


SOCKS 
knee-highs or 
anklets or 
crew socks 


SHOES 
loafers, saddle 
shoes, ballet 
flats; brogues 


Cotton dresses, skirts anklets 
FOR SPORTS... 


Shorts, tunics, culottes, “skorts,” tennis anklets or sneakers, 
skirts crew socks loafers 
Bermuda shorts knee-highs saddle shoes 


Riding clothes lightweight wool boots 
crew socks 
GET-TOGETHERS... 
For informal gatherings, a simple dress anklets or ballet flats 
is best. crew socks 
DANCING... 


Informal Dancing: For “Sock Hops” at the gym or at home, carry the new “Hopsocks®” 
to wear while dancing without shoes. 
Formal Dancing: Wear your prettiest dress and party shoes with sheer nylon hose. 
There are lovely new ones ideally proportioned for the young figure. 

REMEMBER... 
Shoe linings are the only part of wearing apparel that never get washed or dry cleaned. 
Yet, they are one of the things that gets more constant use than almost anything else you 
wear—for months on end. They get soiled and stained from perspiration, etc. 
To always be really dainty and fastidious, never wear shoes without the protection 
of socks or some foot covering for your feet. 


What to wear with whit — ond heurte wean 


WITH SKIRTS...When wearing skirts (or dresses) and socks, make sure that skirts aren’t too long. 
Even with knee-highs a bit of leg should show. If your legs are slim, heavier sock weights will 
make them look fuller. If your legs are heavy, select a neutral tone, lighter weight. 


WITH SHORTS...Bermuda and Jamaica length shorts call for knee-highs or crew socks. Solid 
colors, argyles, novelty weaves, heather-type mixtures are fun and attractive. Short shorts (worn 
only for sunning or active sports) look best with crew socks. 


WITH JEANS...White crew socks or anklets are it, of course, with jeans! 


WITH SLACKS...Crew socks or anklets are “it” with slacks and jeans. Match socks to your slacks 
or to your blouse or shirt. Slacks should break above the instep to reveal a small amount of sock. 


the Benue "Tu 
New on the fashion scene are leotard tights that reach from toe to waistline! In exciting colors, 
yarns and stitches, they are especially exciting with full skirts, and jumpers for school...or in- 


formal date wear. They look wonderful with shorts, kiltie skirts! Excellent idea for extra warmth 
outdoors—at football games, skiing, skating, etc. Elasticized for marvelous fit, they make your 


legs look slim and trim. 


THE “ONE-COLOR” LOOK... 


The Monotone look from head to toe —is very 
smart and very pretty, particularly with a neutral 
color such as creamy oatmeal, grey. Let your 
socks carry through the “one-color” scheme or 
provide one accent...a brilliant color with neu- 
trals...or simply a darker tone. 


BLUES... 


Blues are hard to match. However, so many socks 
are being dyed to blend with sweater colors now 
that you should be able to find the one you would 
like. Blue mixes beautifully with other colors, too 
... Soft yellows, grey. A paler blue goes well with 
dark colors, a dark blue with pale ones. 


GREENS... 

Green is a combination of blue and yellow, both 
of which blend well with it. It’s fresh-looking with 
white, exciting with red! 

BROWNS... 


This is a color “family” that covers a whole range 
of tones from deep browns to the palest beige — 


and in it you'll find a color that goes well with 
almost any other. If your shoes are brown you'll 
find it looks more interesting to wear lighter shade 
socks with it, for contrast...or one of the new- 
looking “heather” tones in camel (Ingrain color). 


It's fun to wear, but remember a little red goes 
a long way. And reds should be carefully matched 
or blended. Orange-y, yellowish reds look well 
with brown, yellow. Bluish reds look well with 
blues, greys. 


YELLOWS... 


The golden tones are fashion news! Yellow blends 
beautifully with brown, russet tones, beiges, 
orange-y reds. 


GREYS... 

Grey, a tint of black, goes with any brilliant color 
or with varying tints and shades of grey. An 

all-grey ensemble looks wonderful with a touch 

of brilliant turquoise or red... absolutely terrific 

with a “heather” grey, or charcoal-deep tone 

(Ingrain color). 
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Near the end of the 


unit on child care 


By MARIE F. CONNAUTON 


UR FAMILY LIVING COURSE is an elective for 

twelfth-grade girls. The course is divided into four 
major units—Child Development, Nutrition, Looking Toward 
Marriage, and Home and Family Life. The classes meet 
three times each week for one year. A combination of two 
or more classes may be scheduled for the third meeting of 
each week. The arrangements vary from time to time ac- 
cording to the plans for use of special resource persons or 
materials which may include speakers, discussion panels, or 
films. It is often easier to arrange for such help for one class 
period than for several, particularly when speakers are in- 
vited to the class. We have had as speakers: 

An elementary school librarian gave criteria for choos- 

ing books for children and techniques for story telling. 
A nutritionist discussed planning meals for the family. 


Mrs. Connauton is Homemaking Supervisor, Ridgewood 
Public Schools, Ridgewood, New Jersey 


and development students are allowed to visit the primary grades to observe children. 


4-Part Family Living Course 


The author describes this popular program and gives 


specific suggestions for those who wish to start one 


The dean of girls spoke on “The Maturing Teen-Ager.” 

A minister explained his role in marriage counseling. 

A young married woman told how she and her husband 
planned and managed their finances. 

An insurance man discussed the part that insurance 
should have in financial planning. 

A court of domestic relations judge talked about cases 
which had come to his court, some of the causes, and 
methods of rehabilitating. 

A member of Alcoholics Anonymous explained this or- 
ganization and some of the problems of alcoholism. 

One of the popular activities during the Home and Family 
Life unit is a panel discussion on some of the problems 
which arise between teen-agers and their parents. The pane: 
is composed of an equal number of mothers and class mem- 
bers. The discussions center around such problems as: 

Girls going out with boys five or six years their senioi 

Observing the curfew. (Turn page) 
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Conflicts on the choosing of a college. 

Parents understanding the individual differences in 
children. 

Smoking and drinking. 

Girls going to visit boys at college. 

Girls working while in high school. 

Early marriage. 

A typical comment by a mother after a recent panel was, 
“Why can’t we do more of this sort of thing?” Another panel 
which has been helpful was on “Answering Children’s Ques- 
tions.” This was done by a group of mothers who have chil- 
dren of elementary and/or preschool ages. 

The study of child care and development extends over a 
period of about twelve weeks. Near the end of the unit the 
girls are permitted to visit one morning and one afternoon 
in the primary grades. They are given observation sheets 
to guide them in getting an over-all picture of the classroom 
and the techniques the teachers use in working with the 
children. Each girl chooses one child for special observation. 

During the first visit she plans with the teacher some 
activity she may do the following afternoon. This might be 
reading a story, playing a game, teaching a song, or what- 
ever the girl would feel secure in doing. This activity is 
done so that the girls may have experience with a group of 
children in contrast to baby-sitting with one or two. Both a 
written and an oral report of the girl's experience as a whole 
are made to the class. 

An additional feature of the activity is that it has proved 
to be a motivating force for recruiting teachers. In some 


A panel of equal numbers of parents and students discuss problems which arise between teen-agers and their families. 


school systems where the space and equipment are available 
a play school in the department has been a part of the 
program. 

A wide variety of pamphlets to supplement textbooks are. 
used because of their up-to-date information, low cost, and 
appeal to students. The following pamphlet sources provide 
good material in the various areas of Family Life. 


Education: 
American Mental Hygiene Association 


Association for Family Living 
209 South State Street, Suite 1426, Chicago, Illinois. 


‘Child Study Association 
132 East 74th Street, New York, New York. 


Federal Security Agency 
U. S. Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


Mental Health Materials Center, Inc. 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, New York. 


National Council on Family Relations 
1219 University Avenue S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 


Public Affairs Pamphlets 
22 East 38th Street, New York 16, New York 


Science Research Associates 
54 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


State Colleges 
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Superintendent of Documents 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


The Association for Childhood Education 
1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


The Nutrition Foundation, Inc. 
99 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York. 


Know the Pitfalls 


’ Teachers visiting our classes frequently ask how we 
started the course and what the pitfalls are. Recommenda- 
tions for those to whom this area of teaching is new would 
be: 

Have complete backing from your school administra- 
tion—superintendent, principal, and guidance counselors. 

Interest a group of parents who will make suggestions 
and review literature. 

Keep the first group comparatively small. 

Have the course as an elective—preferably for both boys 
and girls. 

Use members of your faculty as guest speakers. They 
have much to. contribute and will become interested in 
your efforts. 

Invite parents to participate on panels or to listen to 
class discussions. 

Schedule a time when members of the class can come 
to you for conferences. 

Have great var'ety in your activities and presentations. 


PHE 17 


During discussions stay in the background as much as 
possible and have the students do the talking. 

We are convinced that much of the success of our pro- 
gram is due to the support provided by the administration 
of the school and by the enthusiasm, understanding, and 
assistance of various kinds which come from the community. 
Both community and administration support are essential if 
such a program is to succeed. 


Each student chooses one child for observation on first visit. 
On the second visit she gets experience through group activity. 
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Door is wrapped in green foil, trimmed with 
cardboard cutouts; illuminated at top recess. 


Lucky puppet mittens take about three hours 
to knit; complete kit by Columbia Minerva. 


Ideas for 


These four items are all useful, easy-to-make Christmas gifts 
which can be done with scraps. See instructions on page 30. 
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Green cardboard boll has four lighted 
clappers in gold. Artificial greens 
entwined with lights make the border. 


A gay addition to the Christmas scene for a 
bedroom or gift table; instructions, page 32. 


Bright, beautiful, expensive-looking candles 
are easily made at home; instructions, page 32. 
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“Sweetheart” bag is young and 
gay. Instructions on page 30. 


Smart knitting bag from felt 
Strips; instructions, page 32. 
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Five pointers for handling 


these fashionable fabrics 


Knit fabrics are in the spotlight for this season. Now that 
it is possible to buy knits of all kinds over the counter, the 
home seamstress can make a knit dress on her sewing ma- 
chine as easily as she sews with broadcloth or other weaves. 
However, since knits are stretchy, some special handling is 
necessary. Most knits should be lined, to preserve their 
shape; zigzag stitching is a great help in all construction 
points. Here are pointers on sewing with knits, from Marian 
Ross, Fashion Director, Singer Sewing Machine Company. 


1. SEAM FINISHES 


When lining fabric, it is desirable to have a flat seam, 
with as little bulk as possible. After machine basting lining 
and fabric together, to prevent slipping, stitch seams with 
a fine zigzag stitch if seam edges are not on the grain line. 
Set stitch length at 15; set width at 2. Open seam, but do 
not press. Lay fabric so one side of seam allowance is free. 
Set machine for a fine zigzag stitch, with width setting at 
3 and stitch length setting at 10 stitches to the inch. Stitch 
along seam allowance, close to seam line, sewing lining 
and fabric together. 

Trim away lining close to this edge of stitching. If knit 
fabric ravels easily, overcast seam edges as follows: Set 
sewing machine for a medium zigzag stitch, with width 
setting at 3 and stitch length at 12 stitches to the inch. 
Run line of zigzag stitching along very edge of seam 
allowance to prevent ravelling. Repeat above procedures on 
other side of seam allowance. 


2. SEAMS AND DARTS 


When knit fabrics are not lined, or when lining is handled 
separately, it is imperative to use a fine width zigzag stitch 
for all seams and darts, Set machine for a narrow bight, 
and set your stitch length according to the weight of the 
fabric. 

When you are stitching the lining and the knit fabric 
as one, the lining will hold the knit fabric firm so that nor- 
mal straight stitching may be used on seams that are on the 
grain line. However, zigzag stitching should be used at 
points of strain such as underarm seams and seams that are 
off grain where lining would also stretch. Be sure to over- 
cast all raw edges, including notches, with a medium zigzag 
stitch. Finish is shown only on left-hand side of drawing. 
Continue this line of zigzag stitching on both edges of | 
seam allowance. 


3. FACING FINISHES 


Staystitching along all curved edges of facings is espe- 
cially important when working with knits, to prevent 
stretching while working. Run line of staystitching along 
neck edge of facing piece. Finish outside edge of facing, 
with a medium zigzag stitch or a blind stitch. 
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NEW STITCHES 


Fashion-conscious girls choose one of the new ribbed 
knits. They adapt perfectly to the relaxed lines of 
a dress such as this one by Butterick, No. 8738. 


4. STAYED NECKLINE 


When working with a curved neckline in a knit fabric, 
use staystitching to hold edges firm. Use a straight stitch 
for this work, since straight stitching does not stretch. Baste 
seam tape to wrong side of garment, along the curved 
edge to hold shape of neckline. Baste facing in place. Use 
a fine zigzag stitch to catch the edge of the tape into the 
seam as you stitch around the neckline. Clip and blend 
seam allowance; press and turn. 


] 
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5. HEM FINISHES 


It is also desirable to have a flat hem finish in a knit 
garment. To achieve this, automatic stitching is a big asset. 
First, zigzag stitch raw edges of lining and fabric together 
with width setting at 3, and stitch length at 12 stitches to 
the inch. Finish hem by hand in the usual way. 
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Trim lines of sectional sofa are achieved by using 
resilient urethane foam for cushions and padding. 


POT AND STAIN-RESISTANT FINISHES are being 

built-in or applied to many home furnishings. These in- 
clude upholstery fabrics, carpeting, draperies, curtains, and 
wall coverings. 

Most of the fabrics are treated by the manufacturer before 
delivery, but special sprays can be applied by the home- 
maker. However, it is best to buy a treated fabric, since 
home applications are not always as satistactory. 

Practically all treated materials are labeled to tell the 
type of soil-resistant treatment it has received. A folder de- 
scribes its advantages and gives tips on methods of care. 
Fabrics sold by the yard usually have the information printed 
on the selvage or an accompanying tag. 

These finishes resist all water and oil-borne stains. Any 
spills can be blotted and will not penetrate the surface. 
Soil remains on the surface where it can be dusted off or 
removed with the vacuum cleaner. If necessary some sur- 
faces, such as vinyl, can be sponged off with warm water 
and a mild detergent. 


New surface treatments resist soil 


Easy-Care Furnishings 
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Easy care furnishings featuring viny!l fabrics are combined with antiques. Beiges, mochas, and blues 
are used in the wall coverings, floor, and upholstery. Surfaces are soil resistant and can be washed. 
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A sunny-yellow textured fabric is made practical with a protective finish of Syl-mer. 
This makes upholstery resistant to wrinkling, soil, and stains from water or oil. 


Lace curtains highlighted with Lurex metallic 
yarns do not require stretching or starching. 


rrr 


reretrrr 


A new upholstery material called Trilok is used on . Qideoom is decorated with Fiberglas curtains by Burlington. 
chair. It is sturdy, resilient, and easy to clean. Blue print is hung behind bed and pink draperies are on doors. 
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We call this course 


Househo 
Care 


Taught in connection with foods, these units 


give students wide practical experience 


By ETHEL M. PURNELL » 


Y HOUSEHOLD CARE laboratory has five unit 

kitchens and an adjoining apartment. The apartment 
is furnished so the students can have realistic home life ex- 
periences. They practice the art of homemaking without 
having to make-believe. 

Many of my students come from homes where both 
parents work, so they have the responsibility of helping to 
care for their own homes. Our work in the apartment helps 
them to understand why housekeeping should be organized 
to achieve efficient results. This classroom experience helps 
them to do a better job of housekeeping and homemaking 
tor their own families. 

Most of my students’ homes have modern household ap- 
pliances. However, few are allowed to use them because 
their mothers are afraid the machines will be mishandled. 
Obviously these mothers do not take time to explain to their 
daughters the how's and why’s of the appliances. Perhaps 
they don’t understand them very well themselves. So it’s 
part of our work to teach how the appliances operate. We 
study their safe use, how to care for them to get the best 
performance at the least operating cost. 

Our course of study is in three units. The first is divided 
into ten areas. 


First Unit 


1. The refrigerator. How it keeps the food cold. How the 
frost on the coils forms. Why defrosting is necessary. How 
the new refrigerators are automatically defrosted. How to 
store milk, butter, eggs, cheese, fruits, vegetables, meats, 
fish, and left-overs. How to clean the refrigerator. 

2. The stove. We take the stove apart and discover how 
it works. How to care for the top of the stove, oven, broiler. 
We learn how to replace the parts. 

3. The sink. Why it is important to collect small food 
particles in the sink strainer. Why grease should not be 
thrown down the drain. What to do if the drain is clogged. 

4. The washing machine. The basic principle of washing 
clothes is discussed. How the machine gets the clothes clean. 
Different types of machines and their washing action. Need 
to sort clothing, distribute the load evenly. Need to measure 
the soap or syndet, setting the dials, etc. 

(Continued on page 30) 


Mrs. Purnell is Chairman, Home Economics Department, 
Hillside Junior High School, Floral Park, New York. 


* — 


tevadey products are compared; jars are set up for tests. 


Party for the faculty; Mrs. Purnell inspects the table. 


When everyone is served, girls relax in the living room. 


| 
AN 
eee Girls bring garments from home for laundry experience. 
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By IVA BENNETT 


N OUR teaching about holiday eating, let’s remember 

that the Christmas season is one which should leave us 
all with happy memories. There should be no aftermath of 4 
illness or a need to go on a reducing diet because of over- } 
indulgence in too much or too rich foods. : 

Nutrition-wise, meal planning should follow the “business- 
as-usual” pattern, with festive food prepared and served to 
perfection. The meals should contain foods which supply 
adequate protein, minerals, and vitamins with a minimum 
of the high calorie foods. One protein food (meat, poultry, 
etc.) is sufficient for the main course, even for the holiday 
dinner. The winter fruits, nuts, and other foods in season 
help to carry out the traditional customs and make meals 
nutritious and attractive. If snacks are eaten, the food 
should be light, and low in fat and concentrated sweets. 

Since children are eager to rush to the tree for their gifts 
on Christmas morning, the usual breakfast will not hold 
their interest. The meal should be tempting and festive, yet 
nutritious. It might be grapefruit halves with a cherry in 
the center or orange sections with shredded coconut, scram- 
bled eggs with parsley, and cranberry muffins or popovers. 

Christmas goodies will probably be sampled before lunch 
and dinner will be a bit more elaborate than usual. So the 
holiday lunch should be a very light meal. A fruit salad 
with cottage cheese is a good main dish for this busy day. 

In most homes, a bird is traditional at holiday time. 
Poultry stuffing is usually well stocked with calories. If the 
bird is stuffed, potatoes or starchy vegetables should not 
be served with it. The custom of serving both sweet and 
white potatoes is not desirable because they are similar in 
food values and furnish too many calories. 


PAL 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Serving and carving at the table is easy with the new rolled 
ham that is all meat with just enough fat for excellent flavor. 


Jane Wilson Kitchens 


STREAMLIN 


ENDER AND DELICATELY FLAVORED, small, rolled 

hams are new on the market. Free from bone and gristle, 
they make a festive dinner easy to prepare and serve. 

These hams are taken from lean animals raised especially 
to be meat producers. Grain feeding of the animals gives 
little fat and more lean muscle meat. Meat packers take 
the whole hams, remove the skin, bones, gristle, inner and 
outer fat and leave only enough fat for good flavor. Then 
the solid meat is rolled compactly. 

Weighing from one and one-half to three pounds, the 
hams are just right for the average family. For those who 
need more, two may be purchased. The ham requires from 
one to one-and-one-quarter hours to heat through in a 
moderate oven. Cloves may be inserted, but the outside 
should never be scored. 


Glazes 


Any number of glazes can be used. Here are just a few 
combinations. Mix the ingredients and drizzle or pat them 
over the ham approximately one-half hour before the end 
of cooking period. If a small ham is used, divide the in- 
gredients in half. 

One cup red jelly thinned with \% cup hot water. 

One cup strained apricots, % cup brown sugar. 

One cup marmalade, % cup honey. 

One cup brown sugar, 1 tsp. dry mustard, 2 tbsp. vinegar. 

One cup cranberry sauce, % cup corn syrup. 

One cup brown sugar, % cup crushed pineapple. 

After the glaze is nicely browned, transfer meat to a 
heated platter garnished with fruit or greens. Slice and 
serve ham while stil] hot. 


Rolled ham is precooked, requires no preparation. Place in a 
moderate oven, it can be glazed and heated through in an hour. 
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Seranne & Gaden 
Fluffy white coconut adorns high sponge cake frosted with rasp- 
berry icing. Center is garnished with seasonal sprigs of holly. 


Swans Down Cake Mix 


Banana cake com- 
bined with toasted 
pecans iced 
with brown butter 
frosting is new 
for the holidays. 


Betty Crocker Kitehens 


Pillsbury Company 
Pepparkakor originated in Swe- 
den; hang on gay wooden tree. 


Three-dimensional Christmas tree 
cookies; a conversation piece. 


Seranne & Gader & Od “4 
Mystery fruitcake features a novel mixing method and sur- 7 
prise ingredient that makes it exceptionally easy to prepare. 


Recipes and directions appear on page 33 
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“And all through the house . . .” 


Safety for the Holidays 


OLORFUL LIGHTS AND DECORATIONS add to the 

festivities of the holiday season, but they can turn a 
gay celebration into a holocaust. Frayed wires, overloaded 
circuits, and combustible decorations are hazards that can 
be avoided. 

A brief lesson on safety with demonstrations can be in- 
cluded during the preholiday school days when students are 
helping to decorate the classroom. 

Many fires start with Christmas trees. It is essential that 
a fresh tree be selected. The needles should be green and 
flexible. Spray the tree with a fireproofing mixture and allow 
to dry. Keep it moist by placing it in a container filled 
with moist sand or water. As soon as it appears dry, the 
tree should be discarded. 

Make sure the tree stand is sturdy. Place the tree in a 
cool area away from radiators, fireplaces, and other warm 
places. Do not put it near draperies, curtains, or other com- 
bustible materials. Never place it in a stair well. If fire 
occurs, it will mushroom and spread to all floors of the 
building. Keep trees away from doorways where they may 
tip and block the exit. 

Decorations around the base of the tree should be fire- 
proof. If cotton cloth is used, it should be fireproofed by 
dipping it in a solution of two quarts water mixed with 
seven ounces borax and three ounces boric acid. 

Lights and cords should be checked ahead of time and re- 
placed as necessary. Never use cords and sockets that are 
frayed or broken. First examine cords, then plug them in. 
Jiggle the wire a little at each socket, if the light goes out, 
here may be a loose connection. 

Extension cords must be checked as carefully as the 
strings of lights. Keep cords out of the way, but do not hide 
them under rugs or wrap them around the tree. 

Attach lights securely. Make them stand upright without 


touching the tree or decorations. Check tree for brown 
spots around lights. Move lights if necessary. Turn off lights 
when they get too hot. Never allow lights to burn when you 
leave the house. 

For outdoor lighting, use weatherproofed equipment. An 
outdoor socket insulated against moisture is safer than string- 
ing an extension cord through an open window. And, of 
course, use a steady ladder. 


General Safety Hints 

If candles are used as a table decoration, keep them away 
from combustible materials. Never let them burn too low. 
It is safer not to use lighted candles for any purpose. 

Discard all wrapping paper immediately by placing it in 
a fireproof container. A household wastebasket is a poten- 
tial fire hazard when filled with wrappings. 

Supply plenty of ash trays and empty them often into fire- 
proofed-metal containers. 

Keep pathways and stairs clear of boxes, gifts, and toys. 

Know the number of your fire department. Keep a fire 
extinguisher in a convenient place. 

Do not overload circuits. Keep extra fuses handy and a 
flashlight within reaching distance. 

Preparing the Christmas feast makes the kitchen a very 
busy place and it can be a hazardous one too. To avoid ac- 
cidents in the kitchen, be safety conscious at all times. Do 
the meal planning and preparation ahead of time. 

Turn handles of cooking utensils to back of the range. 
Keep knives and sharp instruments out of reach. Have plenty 
of pot holders and clear a space for hot dishes, pots, and 
pans. Use a safe stepladder to reach high shelves. 

If you teach your students these safety precautions and 
practice them yourself, the Christmas season will be safe 
and merry for all. 
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Special attachment on Lewyt has electrically 
operated brush for more efficient rug cleaning. 


Upright vacuum by Hoover has two-speed motor 
to give high-powered cleaning with attachments. 


Double-Duty 


Cleaners 


By FLORENCE STASSEN 


DECEMBER 1958 


The Electrolux vacuum features an automatic device to 
stop the machine when self-sealing dustbag is filled. 


OU CAN’T TELL a vacuum cleaner by its shape any 

more. Before they received the attentions of industrial 
designers, vacuum cleaners came in two styles—the tank 
and the upright. The home cleaning experts recommended 
the upright for rug cleaning and the tank for above the 
floor dusting. 

Now there is a wider selection. In addition to uprights 
and tanks there are round, rectangular, square, and oval- 
shaped cleaners. All are designed for multipurpose cleaning. 

The upright has not changed much in shape, but it is 
restyled with handsome lines and attractive colors. Me- 
chanical improvements make it efficient and easier to 
handle. One manufacturer has installed a two-speed motor 
which gives extra strong suction when attachments are used. 


Tank Cleaners 

Many new features have been added to the tank-type 
cleaners this year. More powerful suction is a great aid to 
general cleaning efficiency. Some manufacturers now feature 
a special motorized attachment for cleaning rugs. These 
are operated by a small motor built into the attachment 
head. Some are air-powered while others are electrically 
operated. The attachment is larger and heavier than any 
other. It contains a revolving brush, and motor housing. 
Most have wheels for easy maneuverability. Another varia- 
tion of the rug cleaning nozzle features a beater action 
which loosens embedded dirt from carpet fibers. 

All cleaners have long flexible hoses which swivel at any 
angle and several wands of different shapes and lengths to 
make all cleaning areas accessible. Most tanks are mounted 
on wheels or gliders so that they can be moved easily. Many 
have handles for carrying and storage. 

Disposable dustbags are used in all types of cleaners. 
One manufacturer uses a self-sealing dustbag. The cleaner 
is designed to stop operating when the dustbag is too full 
for efficient operation, It also has a device which prevents 
operation if the dustbag is not in place. 

All tanks and uprights come with a variety of attach- 
ments. These include crevice tools, upholstery and wall 
brushes. Optional equipment includes sprayer and moth- 
proofing attachments, 
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Household Care 


(Continued from page 24) 


5. The dryer. We discuss the basic 
principles of drying clothes. How to set 
the controls. How to choose the proper 
temperature and time. How and when 
to collect lint. Why most machines have 
to be vented. 

6. The vacuum cleaner. How it 
works. How to operate it and use all of 
the attachments to best advantage. How 
to clean and store it. 

7. The electric toaster. How it op- 
erates. Why we do not use a metal 
object to remove bread from it. How to 
keep it clean inside and out. Safe use 
of all electrical appliances. 

8. The electric food mixer. How it 
operates. How many different ways it 
can be used. How to care for the beater, 
bowls, etc. Why we use a_ rubber 
scraper, 

9. The steam/dry iron. How it op- 
erates. How and when to use steam or 
dry iron. The advantages of each. How 
to care for and store the iron. 

How do all of these appliances help 
the homemaker of today? I ask my stu- 
dents what they think their lives would 
be like if they did not have all of these 
aids. They can’t imagine how a home 
could be without them. 

10. Other household equipment. This 
includes basic equipment such as mops, 
brooms, brushes, dustpans, carpet 
sweepers, etc. How to use them and 
clean them before storing. Placing the 
tool neatly in the closet. 


Second Unit 


Unit two is on laundry and house- 
hold cleaning materials. It is divided 
into five areas. 

1. Polishes, waxes, and other clean- 
ing materials. We display as many dif- 
ferent materials as can be purchased. 
Girls bring various brands from home. 
We read the labels, discuss the prices, 
then set out to discover what the dif- 
ferences are. Girls polish different sur- 
faces with similar cleaning materials 
and compare the results. Is there a 
difference in the polished surface? 
Which cleaner should we use? Why? 
Is price always an indication of a good 
cleaner? 

2. Laundry products such as soaps, 
syndets, water softeners, bleaches, blu- 
ings, clothing softeners, and starches. 
We discuss the difference between a 
soap and a syndet. The girls are always 
surprised to learn that the synthetic de- 
tergents they are using are not soaps. 
When do we use each? A discussion of 
hard and soft water follows. We have 
jars set up to show the sudsing ability 
of soaps, high-sudsing and low-sudsing 


detergents under varying conditions of 
hard and soft water. 

Just recently, we presented our dis- 
play with explanations of laundry tech- 
niques at a P.T.A. meeting. The parents 
asked questions of our girls which they 
were able to answer. 

3. Hand laundering techniques. I 
demonstrate the washing of sweater, 
stockings, drip-dry blouse or dress. I 
show how to starch, sprinkle, and iron 
articles of clothing. The girls bring in 
a garment to be laundered. Each has an 
opportunity to starch, sprinkle, and iron 
a blouse during the course of the term. 

4. Bed making, linens. We make up 
the studio bed in our living room. Most 
of my students have to make their own 
beds before they go to school. All the 
techniques are demonstrated and each 
girl gets her turn at this job. 

5. Care of rugs, carpets, and scatter 
rugs. The hardwood floor. A short dis- 
cussion is held and we refer to the 
cleaning equipment and materials men- 
tioned earlier. 

Students are asked to do the follow- 
ing at home with mother’s permission: 
clean the refrigerator, clean the stove, 
use the vacuum cleaner, clean a room, 
do the family laundry. 


Third Unit 


When we finish this phase of the 
course, we start our regular units on 
food preparation. First the basic rou- 
tines are taught. Then one group is as- 
signed on a rotating basis to the apart- 
ment, while the other five groups pre- 
pare the food lesson. The girls are 
proud of the apartment. They bring in 
fresh flowers, arrange the furniture in 
different ways, and use it for relaxing 
when work is done. Qften they discuss 
their homes and families while they 
rest in the apartment. The girls look 
forward to the hospitality unit when we 
plan and execute a siniple, inexpensive, 
and attractive, buffet party. We use 
Co-ed as a source of inspiration for this. 

So you see, our apartment is not just 
an adornment to the homemaking lab- 
oratory. It is a vital and useful part of 
our program. I like the term “labora- 
tory” since we actually test different 
methods and products. We do this with 
foods as well as cleaning materials. 
However, we have one distinct ad- 
vantage over other laboratories in that 
we can eat and enjoy many of our “ex- 
periments.” When students take the 
results home they influence their fami- 
lies too. 

As an additional interest the brighter 
students study interesting careers in 
home economics. It is my hope that in 
our junior high schools we can start re- 
cruiting girls for this exciting and stim- 
ulating profession. 


Bright Ideas 
(Continued from page 19) 


Embroidered Novelties 
Cut out all pieces of pattern with 
pinking shears from shocking pink felt. 


Coat Hanger 

1. Cover hook of hanger by stitching 
two straight strips of felt %” wide by 
8%” together, using matching thread and 
BO 2% Stitch on your Singer Slant-O- 
Matic. Leave open 1%” at the end. Slip 
over hook of hanger and tack open ends 
together at bottom of hanger. 

2. For lacing,stitch 4” x 24” felt 
strips on both edges with same stitch. 

3. Tack circles of felt where indi- 
cated, using chartreuse thread and one 
BM 5 Stitch for each circle. 

4. Make buttonholes for lacing. 

5. Stitch marked pieces to unmarked 
pieces around stitching line with char- 
treuse thread and BN 5 Stitch. 

6. Complete as patttern. 


Cases 

1. Embroider large design on spec- 
tacle case; small design of make-up and 
comb case. 

2. Using chartreuse thread and Stitch 
BN 5, embroider around edges of all 
cases. 

3. Make up cases by stitching to- 
gether with straight stitching inside 
decorative. 


Sweetheart Bag 
Sewn and quilted on the Singer Slant- 
O-Matic. (Continued on page 32) 
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Design detail for embroidered novelties. 
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| For the Home 


Care of Marble 

One of the best ways to keep marble- 
topped furniture attractive is to clean 
it often. It should be washed frequently 
with a clean cloth and lukewarm water. 
A mild detergent may be used occasion- 
ally to remove accumulated soil. 

Even though marble appears hard, 
it is porous and will show scratches and 
stains. Mats or pads placed under ob- 
jects on the table will protect the pol- 
ished surface. Spilled foods and liquids 
should be wiped up immediately. Pro- 
longed contact of acid fruit juice or 
foods containing vinegar will etch the 
surface. If scratches and etching are 
deep, the marble may need repolishing 
by a commercial concern. 


Laundry Help 

Brown stains in fabrics are often 
caused by dissolved iron and manga- 
nese in the water combining with 
chlorine bleach. To overcome this 
washday problem, it is not necessary to 
stop using bleach. Simply put Calgon 
water conditioner into the water before 
adding bleach. For best results ‘use 
bleach only in the wash water. First 
add Calgon, the detergent, and then the 
bleach. If bleach is used in the rinse 
water, the water conditioner should be 
- dissolved first. 


New Look 

Delicate tracery in a lacelike pattern 
enhances the 1959 line of refrigerators 
by Frigidaire. This feminine look is 
achieved without sacrificing the func- 
tional styling of straight lines and 
squared-off edges. The new models 
come in five colors—copper, turquoise, 
charcoal gray, pink, and yellow. All 


are available with right or left doors. 


Preview of the 1959 model Frigidaire re- 
frigerator with delicate lacework styling. 


The top models in this line feature 
the Frost-proof refrigeration system. 
With this system frost never forms—not 
everin the freezer section. Dry frigid 
air, forced through the freezer section, 
whisks away heat and moisture. The 
air is drawn from the freezer over be- 
low zero temperature coils. Heat and 
moisture are removed, the air is chilled 
and then recirculated. 


Convenient Packaging 

Table napkins by Kleenex are pack- 
aged in a new box pretty enough to be 
used at the table. The box converts 
into a pair of self-service dispensers. 


PHE 31 
It is perforated all around the center 


and separates into sections each con- 
taining 25 folded napkins. 


New box for Kleenex napkins separates 
into two sections for table service. 


It's an 


Electric 
Can Opener | 


with HAMILTON BEACH’ 


If lack of modern equipment hampers your 
teaching, let Hamilton Beach bring your 
home economics department up to date. 

These dependable, modern appliances 
save time and work in laboratory sessions, 
permit you to teach the newest methods of 
food preparation and make class work more 
interesting for your students. 

And only Hamilton Beach guarantees all 
of its appliances for five full years—four 
years longer than others because they’re 
built four times better. 
Hamilton Beach! 


NEW! HAMILTON BEACH 


Automatic Electric Food Grinder 


Modernize with 


Si converte 


Everything works 
from this easy- 
to-use power 


It's an Electric 
Salad Maker 


up-to-date test kitchen and 
Home Economics Dept. 


See Coupon Section! 


©1958, HAMILTON BEACH CO., A division of SCOVILL Mfg. CO., Racine, Wis. 
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Bright Ideas for Christmas 
(Continued from page 30) 


Materials 

% yd. 36” Velveteen 

4 yd. 36” Taffeta 

% yd. White Cotton Flannel 

1 Neckline Talon Zipper—14” 


Embroidery 


1. Back the Velveteen with cotton 
flannel. 

2. Set Slant-O-Matic for FR 2 stitch 
3. Using black thread, embroider ver- 
tically over the whole of material with 


4” spacing between rows of stitching. 


Cutting Instructions 


1. Cut three pieces of pattern #1 in 
both quilted material and lining. 


center fold 


Girls love the little “Sweetheart” bag. 


2. Cut one piece of pattern +2 in 
both quilted material and lining. 

3. Cut a true bias piece 2” x 15 
from quilted fabric for a handle. 

4. Cut a piece of cardboard as #2 
pattern. and cut off %” seam allowance 
all around. 


Sewing Instructions 

1. Matching notches, stitch three side 
pieces together and top stitch both sides 
of seams. Repeat for a lining. 

2. Place right side of zipper to right 
side of side sections, matching ends of 
zipper to small hole markings. Stitch. 

3. Matching markings, stitch top to 
side section between ends of zipper. 

4. Stitch other side of zipper to edge 
of top. Press seam open and top stitch 
between ends of zipper. 

5. Make handle by turning both 
edges of bias strip in %” and fold again 
in center, Slip stitch folded edges. Loop 
ends to form a knot and whip stitch 
together. Stitch knot to center of top. 

6. Place cardboard between top and 
lining and slip stitch lining to zipper 
tape. 


Knitting Bag 


The bag is made up of strips of felt, 
a zipper, and one package of Boiltex 
rickrack. The sides take four pieces of 
3% x 12-inch felt. The top and bottom 
are made of 3%-inch square pieces with 
cardboard in between for extra firmness. 

A 10-inch dress-type zipper is in- 


by Harriet Chelmo 


on illustrations, 


order from 


6th and Cedar 


Let s Decorate a Cake 


A practical, how-to-do-it book with emphasis 
charts and patterns. 
author, a professional caterer and teacher has 
included her special recipes for icing and cakes. 


St. Paul Book and Stationery Co. 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 


The 


$4.95 
postpaid 


serted in the center of a side piece and 
is then attached to the handle, so that 
the bag will never come open while be- 
ing carried. 

The handle is made of two strips of 
felt % x 16% inches. Rickrack of a con- 
trasting color is inserted while stitching 
the pieces together. 

This knitting bag is handy, attractive, 
and unusually sturdy. 


Christmas Candles 


Prepare two one-quart milk cartons 
by taking off tops and washing thor- 
oughly. Punch holes in center of bottom. 
Run a knotted cord through hole and 
secure at top by wrapping around a 
pencil which is placed across the top of 
the carton. 


Lovely holiday candles are easy to make. 


Melt 1% Ibs. of household paraffin for 
each mold. Add 3% teaspoons all pur- 
pose dye. Remove from heat and stir 
three to five minutes. Pour melted col- 
ored wax into mold. Allow to harden 
for 12 hours. Unmold by peeling off 
carton. Clip off the knot at the base of 
the candle. 

Decorate with glitter or sequins by 
applying with household cement. Or 
apply frosted whipped wax. 

To make whipped wax, allow colored 
wax to cool util there is a film formed 
on top. Whip gently with a fork until 
wax is of a thick frosting consistency. 
Apply to candle quickly. If it becomes 
too firm to spread, melt it and then whip 
again. 


lampshade Cover 


A sparkling, feminine garnish for a 
girl’s bedroom. A double layer of net is _ 
gathered onto a velvet ribbon, It’s 
decked in holly leaves and berries cut 
from Bondex iron-on tape. For the holly. 
pattern, use any old Christmas card or 
gift-wrapping paper. Cut from the tape, 
then press on, and either sew or paste 
sequins to the berries for a final touch. 
Youll need a piece of net twice the 
depth of your lamp and about twice 


‘its bottom circumference. Green and 


red Bondex is available in individual 
packets or in a multi-color assortment. 
and one packet’s plenty unless you're 
planning to make this a very elaborate 
project. 
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Make a Merry Cake 


(Continued from page 27) 


Christmas-Tree Cookies 


% 14 cup milk 
1 tsp. fla oring 
2'4 cups sifted flour 


\% tsp. salt 


cup shortening 
1 cup sugar 
1 egg 


Blend shortening, egg, milk, and flavoring. Gradually stir 
in flour and salt. If dough is sticky, knead in more flour. 
Divide the dough into four parts. Make two cookies at a 
time in this manner: Roll out dough to k-inch thickness 
on waxed paper. Cut into two triangular-shaped trees with 
wide saw-toothed edges. Make the trees ten inches high 
and six inches wide at the base. Do not include trunk. On 
one, start from the peak and cut down 4 inches and 
remove a strip % inch wide. On the second, start from the 
center of base and cut up six inches. Remove a strip 4 inch 
wide. 

Transfer dough still on waxed paper to a baking sheet 
and bake in 375° F. oven for 8 to 10 minutes. Cool, but 
remove waxed paper while cookies are still warm. Assemble 
two cookies by fitting the slots together. Decorate with 
decorators’ icing. 


Decorators’ leing 
Blend 1 cup sifted confectioners’ sugar, % teaspoon salt 
and % teaspoon flavoring with enough milk or ‘water to 
make Tint with a drop or two of food 
coloring. 


a smooth paste. 


Mystery Fruitcake 


1 pkg. honey spice, 1s eup whole green 


yellow, white, or Devil's candied cherries 

food cake mix 1's cups seedless raisins 
4 cups candied mixed 1 cup dates, cut 

fruit 1'. cups pecan halves 
14 cup whole red candied 1 pkg. fluffy white 

cherries 


frosting mix 


Make cake as directed on package. Cool. Crumble into 
large bowl and add fruit and nuts. Make fluffy white frost- 
ing mix according to package directions and add to bowl 
Toss together until mixture is damp and blended together 
Pack tightly irito two foil-lined loaf pans. 
buttered hands until smooth. Cover cake with foil and chill 
in refrigerator at least 24 hours. Cake improves if stored 
longer. Cake should be kept refrigerated, Slice with sharp 
knife and serve cold. Makes 6'-Ib. cake. 


Banana Pecan Cake 


1 pkg. banana cake mix 
2 eggs, unbeaten 


14 cup finely chopped 
pecans cups water 


1 tbsp. butter 


‘Add pecans to butter in pan, place over low heat, 
stir occasionally until toasted. Set aside to cool. Empty 
cake mix into bowl. Add water and eggs. Beat 3 minutes 
until smooth and creamy. Stir in toasted pecans. Pour bat- 
ter into two round 8-inch layer pans, 1% inches deep, which 
have been greased and floured on bottoms and sides. Bake 
in moderate oven 350° F. 40-45 minutes. Cool layers. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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* Name 


Abbott Laboratories 


North Chicege. Hlinois 


Please send me, without charge: ( 


) New 52-page recipe 


booklet, Recipes with Sucaryl. (If you 

desire more than one copy, indicate how many ) : 4 

)Two sample bottles of Sucary! tablets. p 

Name 
(please print) 

School or Organization 

Address 


LEE WALLAU, INC. 4 


ALEX. 
11 East 36th Street 


New York 16, New York 


100 Dec. 58 


Bonnie Doon 


FREE! 
ALL ABOUT SOCKS! 

(including yarn and fiber chart) t 
Please send me copies of Bonnie Doon’s 4-page folder, “ALL ABOU 
SOCKS.” 
Name 

(please print) 


Title or Dept.: 


School or Organization: 


Address: 


City 


State 


Zone 


Campbell 


TO HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS 


Home Economics Department 

Campbell Soup Company, Dept. PH-12, Camden i, 
Please send me a free copy of Campbell's new 64-page hooklet, 
and supplementary 8-page 
students, described on page 9 (limit of 50 copies each order). 


Carotyn Campbell, 


SOUPS” 


120 Dec. 58 PHE 


TEACHING AIDS ; 
FREE 


N. J. 


“WONDERFUL WAYS WITH 


“MODERN MEAL PLANNING WITH SOUP” for 


of Students 


In Canada 


Campbell Seup Company 


Mail to Carolyn “Campbell. 


"Home Economies Department, 
New Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


145 Dec. 58 PHE 


Lad., 


Jane Ashley, Dept. D-12 


Box 1680, Church Street Post Office 
New York 46, New York 


Please send copies of Jane Ashley's leaflet, 
for distribution to my students. 


School___. 


“The Basic Art of Frying” 


(please print) 


Address 


City 


. 
? 
. 
. 
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Make a Merry Cake 


(Continued from page 33) 
Brown Butter Frosting 
ANY bE TH ESE Brown 6 tablespoons butter in saucepan over medium 
heat. Gradually add about 2 cups sifted confectioners’ 
sugar, stirring constantly. Remove from heat. Add % tea- 
spoon vanilla and 1 tablespoon milk, beating until smooth. 


U PONS ARE Add 1 more cup sifted confectioners’ sugar and 2 table- 
spoons milk alternately, until of right consistency to spread. 
Spread between layers and on top and sides of cake. Garnish 
lusive WITH 
Coconut Cloud Cake - 


with toasted pecan halves. 
6 eggs, separated 3 tbsp. cold water 
PRAC | ICAL 149 cups granulated sugar 1 tsp. vanilla 


146 cups sifted flour 


Beat egg yolks until thick and lemon colored. Add sugar 
HOME gradually, Beat for 6 minutes stopping to scrape sides of 
bowl. Add water 1 tablespoon at a time while beating. 

Add vanilla, mix well. ' 
In a separate bowl beat egg whites with salt until stiff 
ECONOMICS but not dry. Place egg whites on top of yolk mixture. 
Sift flour over mixture and fold in. Pour into 8-inch tube 
pan and bake in 350° F. oven for one hour. Turn upside 


TEACHER down to cool 


Raspberry Frosting 


Drain juice from box of frozen raspberries. Puree berries. 
EDITION OF Add 2 tablespoons butter and 6 cups confectioners’ sugar, 
one cup at a time. Add 1] tablespoon lemon juice. Beat 
until smooth. Split cake into three layers and frost. Dust 


CO ED with one can coconut. 


Pepparkakor 


cups sifted flour 6 cup butter or 
tsp. soda margarine 
® tsps. ginger ; cup sugar 
tsps. cinnamon egg, unbeaten 
tsp. cloves 4 cup molasses 
tsp. ground cardamon tsps. orange rind, 
grated 


Sift dry ingredients together. Cream butter or margarine 
BE SURE and sugar until light and fluffy. Add egg, molasses and 


orange rind. Beat well. Stir in dry ingredients gradually. 


TO FILL OUT Mix until well blended. Cover and chill dough overnight. 


Roll out on well floured board to %-inch thickness. Cut 


into shapes with a variety of cookie cutters. Place on 
EACH COUPON 


greased baking sheets. Bake in moderate oven (375° F.) 


8-10 minutes. Decorate with confectioners’ sugar frosting. 
COMPLETELY. 


Send to: Happy Holiday Eating 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHER EDITION OF CO-ED If a rich dessert such as a plum pudding or mince 


pie is on the holiday dinner menu, the rest of the 
meal of course should be low in fat and starchy foods. 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York Low-Calorie Eggnogs 
Boys and girls may feel left out at the Open House 
parties when eggnog made with liquor is served. Pre- 
pare a special punch bow! for the youngsters and let ° 


them play host to their friends. The following recipes 
will make a big hit with them. 
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Orange Eggnog Hamilton Beach 


Divisi i 
6 egg yolks 1 qt. milk 


6 egg whites, beaten 1 tbsp. grated orange rind Racine, Wisconsin 
1% . cups orange juice 14 cup sugar  ~FREE Yeaching Kit, 
special school prices . . . 
and information on foed converter. 


Combine the egg yolks, orange juice, and half of the 
Please send to: 


sugar. Beat. Add remaining sugar to egg whites and beat 
until stiff. Fold this into the orange juice mixture and add 
grated orange rind. Garnish with a bit of the beaten egg 
white and orange rind which has been reserved. Makes 
12-16 servings. 


Name 


( please print) 


School of Organization 
Address 

174 Dec. 58 PHE 
Pineapple Growers Association See Ad on page 10 


Depertment PH-1258 
218 Merke? Street 
Sen Frencisce 5, Celifernia 


To reduce calories of your holiday eggnog, use half 
skim milk and half whole milk, omit cream. Non-fat dry 
milk powder may be whipped for a topping. 


Peppermint Eggnog 


4 eggs, separated 1 qt. milk 
14 cup sugar . 14 tsp. peppermint extract Please send me, free, this year’s completely new Teachers’ Kiet, “Creating Party 
Plans with Pineapple.” 

crushed peppermint candy 


Ticle 


Beat egg yolks and add two tablespoons sugar. Add milk 
and peppermint extract, Beat egg whites stiff. Add remain- 
ing sugar, beating constantly. Gradually add milk mixture. 
Pour into tall glasses. Sprinkle with crushed candy. Place 
a small candy cane in each glass. Serves 4 to 6. 


( pleave print) 


HOLIDAY MENUS 


These menus are not overloaded with rich, high 


Fun-to-make Recipes Freet 
calorie foods. 


Kraft Foods 

Consumer Service Department 
Chicago 90, IHinois 


Christmas Eve Buffet Supper 


Escalloped Oysters 
Salad Bowl with French Dressing: Escarole, Red 
Pepper Rings, Grapefruit Sections, Sweet Onion Slices 


Cranberry-Orange Relish 
Cottage Cheese with Chives—Melba Toast 
Cherry Pecan Meringue—Hot Coffee 


Please send me copies of your free booklet, “Kraft Miniature Marsh- 


mallows—Recipes for Cooking, Salads, Desserts.” 


Christmas Dinner 


Hot Tomato Juice with lemon slices (please print) 


Baked Ham with Pineapple Rings 
Steamed Broccoli Baked Acorn Squash 


Cranberry Gelatin Salad 
Mincemeat Tarts with Sharp Cheese 
Demitasse 


New Year's Eve Midnight Suppers 


Shrimp Bisque with Bread Sticks 
Fresh Fruit Bowl 

Date-nut Bars 

Coffee 


201 Dec. 58 PHE 


RIT 
Box 401 

indianapolis 6, Indiana 

Please send me the booklets | have checked: [] “AN EYE FOR COLOR”— 
F Rit’s color project, a complete text teaches color basics. (Free.) [] “COLOR 
ALL THROUGH THE HOUSE”—24 pages, fully illustrated, with 55 wp-to- 
thé-minute home decorating ideas. (1 enclose 10¢) [] “HOBBY DYEING 
BOOK” —24 pages, illustrated; easy instructions for making toys, gifts, jewelry 
and crafts. (I enclage 10¢). 


Cream of Tomato Soup 

Sliced Breast of Chicken 

‘Relish Tray: Green Celery, Broccoli Buds, Raw 
Cauliflower, Cranberry Jelly 

Muflfins—Coffee 


Hot Cider Wassail 
Tiny Sandwiches 
Candied Orange Peel 
Roasted Chestnuts 


Name Grade_ 


Street or R.D —--~—» No. Pupils 


City 
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Co-ed 


is the first and only 
magazine expressly 
designed for the 

home economics students 


in your classes. 


Each issue is written 

to appeal 

to teen-age interests... 
each specifically prepared 
to enrich and up-date 


the homemaking program 
in junior and senior high. 


Do the girls in your class 
receive each issue? 


More than 300,000 teen-age 
home economics students 


now subscribe! 


Just fill out coupons 


and mail them today to: 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHER EDITION OF CO-ED 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 


NEWS OF 


Foods & Nutrition 
"“Chefs’ Tour” Contest ‘ 

The first International Chefs’ Tour Contest is being 
sponsored by the Charles B. Knox Company. This is 
open to home economics teachers who will submit 
reports on “The Best Classroom Project Involving the 
Use of Unflavored Gelatine.” The winner will spend 
six weeks (for two) touring Europe—visiting world- 
renowned restaurants and meeting famous chefs. 

The contest is open to all junior and senior high 
school home economics teachers in the United States 
and Hawaiian Islands. Projects may range from the 
techniques employed in the making of one simple 
gelatine dish, to a long-term unit covering all phases 
of gel-cookery. Entries will be judged on the sound- 
ness of educational principles, suitability of project to 
grade level and size of group participating, effective 
use of time, originality of teaching approaches, and 
clarity. All projects must be completed between 
September 1, 1958 and March 2, 1959. 

In addition to the first prize of a six-week tour of 
Europe for two people, and the second prize. of a 
one-week trip to New York or San Francisco for two, 
there will be a third prize of $500 in cash. Five Honor- 
able Mention Awards of $100 each and ten Special 
Recognition Awards of $50 each. 

Information about the “Chefs’ Tour” Contest is 
available from the Charles B. Knox Company, Johns- 
town, N. Y. 


New concentrated tomato juice from H. J. Heinz 
is not frozen—does not need refrigeration. 


Versatile Product 


A concentrated tomato juice which needs no re 
frigeration (until reconstituted) has been introduced 
by H. J, Heinz Company. Three cans of water are. 
added to a 6% ounce can of the concentrate for juice. 
In recipes calling for tomato paste it is used just as 
it comes from the can. 


Refreshing Drink 

During the busy holidays nothing is more refreshing 
than a good cup of tea. Lipton’s new Flo-Thru tea 
bags allow the full flavor of the tea to come through. 
With two brewing sides instead of one, the tea is 
brewed faster and with more natural flavor. 
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Suggestions for Using This 


R Issue of Co-ed in the Classroom 


FOODS AND NUTRITION 


1. Prepare a chart to show at 
a glance. the preparations which 
must be made for the “Trim-the- 
Tree Party” (page 4). Include 
such items as schedule of work, 
marketing list, list of table ap- 


pointments, cleaning of silver, - 


inspection of Christmas tree lights. 
2. After studying the recipes for the party menu (page 
6), plan menus which could be used for other Christmas 
festivities following the green and red color theme. 
3. Appoint a committee to report to the class on special 
“night before Christmas” foods served in different countries. 
4. Obtain information about the flavorings—vanilla, al- 
mond, .nutmeg—which are used in the fluffy eggnog recipe 
found on page 6. Find out where each is grown, how it 
is processed, and the forms in which it can be purchased. 
5. Collect recipes which the heroine’s mother in the 
story, “The Gypsy Heart” (page 7), might have used in 
preparing hamburgers so that Margaret wouldn't have been 


annoyed that hamburgers were always served “on the first 
“night in a new house.” 


6. Plan a menu for the lunch which Margaret took with 

her when she rode out into the country on Chuck’s bike. 
7. Ask students to watch certain TV commercials, such 
as those on the “Mother Goose” show mentioned on page 8. 
Have them report on what trade secrets may have been 
used in the preparation of the foods for TV. 

8. Discuss how diet influences the appearance of the 
skin and what foods should be included in the daily diet 
in order to keep the skin looking “young, dewy, fresh.” 
(page 9). 

9. Have students read the article on Christmas wrap- 
pings (p. 13); then demonstrate ways to package and wrap 
gifts of food, such as those mentioned on pages 14-17. 

10. Obtain a recipe for a fruit soup which might be 
served in the Mielstad’s home in Nofway (page 20). 

11. Make a chart comparing the nutritive value of a 
tvpical breakfast a student might eat in the United States 
and one that Inga eats in Norway. 

12. Ask students to find out what is meant by the word 
smorgasbord. Ask them to bring to class pictures of dishes 
which might be served. Arrange the picture on the bulletin 
board to illustrate a typical smorgasbord menu. 


HOME AND FAMILY LIVING 


1. Discuss the meaning of Christmas 
and how it is observed throughout the 
world. On page 20, Inga .Mijelstad tells 
you about Norwegian Christmas customs, 
and on pages 26-27, some customs in the 
U.S.A. are described. 

2. On the bulletin board, place pictures 
cut from magazines and newspapers, show- 
ing attractive ways to decorate the Christ- 
mas tree. See if you can find any similar to the one Inga 
mentions. 

3. Ask each student to tell how Christmas gifts are 
distributed in her home or in the home of a friend or a 
well-known person. 

4. Plan a family gathering to make Christmas tree orna- 
ments following the suggestions for using aluminum foil 
found on page 38. : 

5. After reading the story, “The Gypsy Heart” (p. 7), 
decide whether Margaret was right in thinking the place 
she lived in was just a house and not a home. 

6. Decide whether Margaret’s father should have shown 
his concern for her behavior or whether it would have been 


DECEMBER 1958 


better to ignore her mood. Did this concern 
contribute to her selfishness, to her failure 
to grow up emotionally? 

7. Prepare an exhibit of materials and 
ideas which can be used for wrapping and 
tving packages for the various members 

- of the tamily. (See page 13.) 

8. Compile a list of items which a fam- 
ily might throw away during the year but 

which could be saved and used for Christmas wrappings. 

9. Plan a TV party to see “The Gift of the Magi” (page 
18), to be presented as a musical on CBS-TV on December 
9. Give special attention to the seating and refreshments. 

10. Make a list of 10 ways a girl can show consideration 
for her family, other than those mentioned on page 25. 

11. Plan a panel discussion which could be presented 
as an assembly program on “The Importance of Respecting 
Parents and Teachers.” 

12. After reading excerpts from the winning entries in 
the “What My Home and Family Mean to Me” Contest on 
pages 28-29, prepare a summary in chart form which can be 
placed on the bulletin board. Illustrate it whenever possible. 
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TEACHER LETTER CONTEST 
How Do YOU Use Co-ed? 


Other teachers are eager to know how YOU use Co-ed 
in the classroom. Practical will pay $25 each for the five 
best letters telling “How I Use Co-ed in the Classroom.” 


Take time during Christmas vacation to write a letter 
describing the use you make of Co-ed, giving details of 
specific ways you use it. 

Address your letter to Teacher Editor, Practical Home 
Economics Teacher Edition of Co-Ed, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 


CLOTHING AND TEXTILES 


1. After reading about the 
“Queen” and the “Princess” of 
Teen-Age Dressmakers on page 42, 
draw up a set of rules for a con- 
testant to follow in choosing her 
pattern and fabric and in the mak- 
ing of the garment. 

2. Prepare a score card which 
could be used in judging a -dress- 
making contest. 

3. Discuss why Lynda might have had trouble with the 
Peter Pan collar on her suit and what she could have done 
to avoid it. 

4. Discuss the type of clothes it would be appropriate 
for each member of the family to wear to the tree-trimming 
party. (See front cover and pages 4-5.) 


5. Plan a portfolio in which a yearly record of the family 


activities at Christmas time can be kept. Make the cover of 
fabric and decorate it with embroidery just as Inga did her 
tablecloth mentioned on page 20. 

6. Demonstrate how various embroidery 
made. 

7. Discuss what colors would look well on the heroine 
of the story, “The Gypsy Heart” (page 7). Remember that 
Margaret had olive-skin, black hair and eyes of velvet 
brown. 


stitches are 


8. Discuss what type of fabrics would be best to use for 
the make-up cape suggested in the Co-ed Beauty Book 
(pages 9-12) and how it could be made. 

9. Use color swatches to show the class how the color 
of a garment can change the appearance of skin tones. 

10. On a sheet of notebook paper, have each student 
prepare a chart which she can fill in when she takes a 
“new look” at her wardrobe (page 34). Have her plan a 
column for clothes to be used “as is,” another for those 
to be rejuvenated, a third for those to be remodeled, a 
fourth for those to be discarded. 

11. Have each student bring to class a garment to which 
she would like to give a “new look.” Discuss ways that 
this can be done. Study the accessories shown in “Window 
Shopping with Co-ed” (pages 30-31) for ideas. 

12. Demonstrate how various types of decorative patches 
and appliqués can be used to camouflage a hole or a spot. 

13. Arrange an exhibit of closet accessories which will 
give a closet an orderly appearance and at the same time 
keep the various articles of clothing in good condition. 

14. Using sewing machine attachments, make various 
types of Christmas tree trimmings. 

15. Arrange a display to show appropriate garments and 
accessories to wear when skiing. Decide whether the cos- 
tume Inga might wear in Norway (page 20) would differ 
from one worn in the United States. 


at, 


1. Role-play the welcoming of 
a new student to school. Decide 
whether this conduct would have 
made the heroine of “The Gypsy 


Heart” (page 7) feel more “at 

home” on her first day at school. 

2. Discuss the kind of letter a 

boy and girl should write to each other. Decide the things 
that can be said and those that can’t. 

3. After reading “The Gift of the Magi,” (page 18) 
decide which person sacrificed the most. Give the reason 
for your answer. 

4. Discuss what type of subjects and training it would 
be helpful for a student to take in high school and college 
if she wished to follow in Ann Zekauskas’ footsteps (page 8). 

5. Suggest that each student bring to class a picture 
of a person whose make-up looks artificial. Use these as 
a basis for a discussion on the right and wrong way to 
apply make-up (pages 9-12). 

6. Have each student bring to class a sample of the face 
powder she uses, Place these on exhibit so the class can 
see the many different tints and shades. 

7. Ask each girl to bring to class a mirror which she 
can stand on her desk. Then have her practice the applica- 


tion of lipstick until she has achieved an effect which the 
class thinks looks natural but flattering. : 

8. Appoint committees to obtain information about 
various phases of the perfume industry. One group might 
report on how perfume is made; another, on various forms 
in which perfume and colognes may be purchased; another, 
on ways to protect perfume when traveling. 

9. Discuss the importance of cleanliness when using 
perfume, toilet water, or cologne. 

10. For a money management project, ask each student 
to decide which of the gifts shown on pages 14-17 she 
would select for her father, mother, brother, girl friend, 
and grandmother if she had $10 to spend. She should give 
reasons for her choice. ; 

11. Discuss why it is so important for Gail Swanson to 
teach the children in the kindergarten respect for the flag 
(page 24). Demonstrate how an adult should show respect 
for the flag. 

12. After reading the suggestions for community projects 
on page 23, plan a Christmas party for some unfortunate 
children. Ask the clothing classes to make the gifts, the 
foods classes to prepare the refreshments, the home furnish- 
ing classes to decorate the room, the child development 
classes to be responsible for the entertainment. 
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Only MAZOLA® pure Corn Oil makes it so good 
... and so beautifully golden-brown! 
Just turn once... you don’t have to watch it! 


3.1/2 Ibs. frying chicken, 
cut-up 
1/2 cup flour 
2 teaspoons salt 
1/4 teaspoon pepper 
1 teaspoon paprika 
1/2 cup MAZOLA Corn Oil 


Heat MAZOLA in baking pan* in hot oven 
(400°F) about 10 minutes. Meanwhile, combine 
dry ingredients. Roll chicken pieces in flour mix- 
ture until well coated. Put into hot MAZOLA, 
skin-side down. Bake, uncovered, 30 minutes; 
turn chicken, bake 30 minutes longer, or until 
well browned. Makes enough for 4 servings. 


*Large enough so chicken pieces will lie flat in pan. 


NOTE: For a much browner fried chicken, combine the 

paprika with 34 cup fine bread crumbs. Then, 
after rolling chicken in flour, dip in milk, then in 
bread crumbs. Proceed as directed above, 


So New! So Quick! So Easy! 


VEN-FRIED CHICKEN 


the most delicious fried chicken you ever ate... 


THE 

BASIC 

ART 

OF 

FRYING 
FREE! Send today for Jane 
Ashley's exciting new 
leaflet—‘‘The Basic Art of 


Frying.” Turn to page 33 
for coupon. 


For goodness sake...teach your students to 
use MAZOLA pure Corn Oil—the only leading 
oil pressed exclusively from the heart of golden 
corn... unsaturated, not hydrogenated, con- 
tains no cholesterol. 
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For future career girls and homemakers... 
Co-ep offers a fresh, exciting, vital picture 
of home economics today! 


Designed by educators, home economists and 
teachers in answer to a widely-felt need, 

Co-Ep goes into the classrooms and homes 

of more than 330,000 homemaking 

students each month. Its unique, practical 
materials are published expressly to up-date 
classroom texts...to help with teaching 

plans ...to spark eager student interest... 

to supplement every major area of home 
economics for junior and senior high school grades! 


In the December issue bound inside, Co-Ep 
presents Family Christmas, U.S. A.! 


A special home-living, family-sharing issue, 

this month’s Co-ep features a “Trim-the-Tree” 
party just for family fun... pages of gift 
suggestions for Mother, Dad, brother, sister, 
friends ...ideas for sharing Christmas with 
others less well off...a “living together” quiz... 
winning student answers to the contest topic 
“What My Home and Family Mean to Me.” 


In addition, you'll discover two carefully-chosen 
short stories ... down-to-earth materials on 
boy-girl relations, clothing, careers, beauty 

care...an outstanding and varied assortment of 

sparkling, youth-oriented articles and features — 
unrivaled in the homemaking field! 


For teachers of home economics ...Co-ED provides 
valuable suggestions for classroom use. A group 
order for 10 or more copies of Co-ep brings 

you each issue of Practica, Home. EconoMIcs 
TEACHER Epition of Co-ep FREE! 


Inexpensive ...easy to order...Co-gEp is the only 
classroom magazine written especially for your 
students. Cost: Just 50¢ per student for the 
four big issues (February through May) to be 
published during the second semester. 


Watch for complete order information coming 
in the February issue of PracticaL HOME 
Economics Epition of Co-ep or write today to: 


Co-ed 


33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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Just a Reminder... 


e@ This is the last issue of the first semester, completing 
your quota of four issues of Co-ed for the first 
semester. 

There will be no January issue because of the mid- 
term interval. The next issue you receive will be dated 
February, 1959. 

If you did not enter a full-year subscription, be 
sure your teacher has your Co-ed order for the second 
semester! 
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Fashion models, the girls who know all about clothes, say 
“Ship’n Shores are the greatest. We love to get ’em, and 
we love to give ’em.” Here, the ruffie-front blouse and the 
tucked empire overblouse...in no-iron Dacron-pima. 
Shown, too: the daisy print shirt in iridescent cotton, and 
the lantern plaid overblouse in broadcloth. 


Girls, teens, misses sizes...just 2.50 to 3.98 


Shore 


... and that’s what we mean! Write us 
a postcard, giving your opinion on any 
subject and criticism of any kind— 
brickbats or orchids. We want to know 
what's on your mind, Other readers 
do, too. Address Letters Editor, Co-ed, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 

—tThe Editors 


Dear Editor: 

I am a senior and I really enjoy read- 
ing and using Co-ed. 

The reasons: “Jam Session” always 
has an interesting subject on which I 
can give a talk at our club meetings. 
(Everyone likes to find out the opinions 
of teen-agers in different parts of the 
United States.) Co-ed always carries the 
latest in fashion news. “Here’s How” 
gives me ideas and hints that I have 
used. And, best of all, the short stories 
are excellent. 


—Velo V. Wilson 
Middlesboro (Ky.) HS. 


Dear Editor: 

This is the second year I've received 
Co-ed, and, in my opinion, it’s a won- 
derful magazine. I like the free booklets 
and recipes, and I send away for nearly 
all that are offered. I enjoy every article 
in the magazine. 


—Anne McManus, Montgomery, Ala. 


Dear Editor: 

Co-ed is great! I particularly like the 
beauty tips, the fashions, the recipes. 
These features have helped me a lot. 
There's only one thing I dislike. It’s that 
Co-ed does not continue through the 
summer. This last summer I missed it so 
much. Can't you do something about 
that? 

—Nancy Burnett, Zeigler, Ill. 


Nancy, yours is one of many requests 
for summer issues of Co-ed. We are in- 
terested in taking a poll of all those who 
want to receive our magazine in the 
summer months. So won't the rest of 
you please just drop a post card to us? 


—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 

We enjoy every section of Co-ed. 
Your patterns are particularly fine. It 
isn’t often that we can find formals that 
meet with the approval of most girls. 
The ones you show make us feel com- 
fortable and self-confident. 

—Peggy Toon 
St. Mary's Girls H. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
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We bring in the holly, the ivy, the pine, 

The spruce and the hemlock together we twine; 
With evergreen branches our walls we array 
For the keeping of Christmas, our high holiday. 
Glory to God in the highest we sing, 

Peace and good will are the tidings we bring. 
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Breads and Rolls 


*Cherry Holigg@ Sugar Cookies 
*Fluffy Eggnog 
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HRISTMAS EVE is a time when most families get to- 

gether to decorate the tree. This year, why not give 
the occasion a very personal touch? Plan a family party, 
hostessed by you. Christmas is a time of doing for others. 
Doing for your own family is the best present you can give 
them. Come along and see how we've planned this festive 
occasion. All you have to do is to follow the plan. 

You can make it a real occasion by writing out an invita- 
tion to the entire family which you'll post where all will 
see it. It can be placed on the breakfast table a few days 
ahead, or if you have a family bulletin board, put it up 
there. You might write it in the form of a memorandum: 


Memo 


To: All the Smiths 
From: Janie Smith 

Be a guest in your own home on December 24, at 

‘6:30 p.m. You're in for a big surprise! 

Here’s the plan. Step 1: Of course, your Christmas tree 
will already be there—ready to be glorified. You'll get out 
the family store of Christmas balls and lights collected 
through the years, and the shining new original ornaments 
you've had so much fun making. (See some on our cover— 
easy directions appear on p. 38.) Step 2: You'll prepare a 
delicious supper. Step 3: You'll think up a number of ac- 
tivities to keep everyone's spirits high. 


Musical Note 


The fun starts right away. You'll beg, borrow, or buy 
records of Christmas carols and favorite popular songs 
a holiday note, The strains of music will be heard as 
as the family gathers. The mood set, everybody will 
have a hand in decorating the tree. Let Mom and Dad use 
their ingenuity as chief tree decorators. You and junior can 
help by handing them ornaments. 

The main highlight of the evening will be the supper 
which you've prepared. What a decorative array of food 
you'll have if you follow our menu! The foods are de- 
liberately tied in with the traditional holiday colors—red 
and green. You might decorate your tablecloth as shown in 
our photo. Trees and balls are cut out of red and green 
colored paper. Use your creative talent to design them with 
crayon or white ink. Use transparent tape to make them 
adhere to the cloth. 

The table will be set simply, buffet style. Bring out the 
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soon 
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family’s best silverware and pretty, shining clean plates. 
You'll need mugs for the nog (glasses will also do) and a 
pitcher for serving it. If you don’t own a wooden salad 
bowl, any large bow! will do. By all means, have Christmasy 
paper napkins. And as a special attraction you might have 
festive Christmas candles. 

As for the preparation of the food, turn to page 6 for 
recipes to make the dishes on the menu. That cheese ball 
centerpiece which you see on the tray of cold cuts in the 
photo is garnished with pimiento-stuffed, sliced green olives. 
This is a nifty idea to use for any number of occasions 
when food is the star. It’s tasty and easy to shape. And 
furthermore, should there be anything left of it, it can be 
reshaped, refrigerated and served again the next day as an 
hors d’oeuvre for Christmas company! The red-and-green 
bean salad will taste better if it’s made a day in advance 
and chilled. Also, you'll want to whip up the Cherry 
Holiday Sugar Cookies ahead of time. Of course, you'll 
shop for cold cuts, bread, and a box of assorted chocolate 
candies in advance. Make the eggnog a little while before 
the party starts. That way you'll be free to keep the festivi- 
ties merry. 


The Big Surprise 

Now you have a real surprise for your parents. You've 
been ingenious enough to ferret out some tunes that were 
popular when Mom and Dad were courting. You play the 
first one. You see a glow come into their eyes. Their feet 
start tapping. And you say, “Why don’t you dance?” They 
do. If you should ask them how long it’s been since they've 
danced together, you may discover that it’s been some time. 
Before you know it, you're all dancing. 

From that point on, it will be quite natural to ask Mom and 
Dad to reminisce about their own childhood Christmases. 
All of you will find out things you probably never knew 
before. Once your parents get started down Memory Lane, 
it will be hard to stop them. And probably your sisters 
and brothers will begin to express their feelings about 
Christmas, too. 

When the evening is over, you'll have a wonderful 
memory for everyone in the years to come. Also this may 
be the beginning of a tradition in your family. Each year, 
someone can play host or hostess for the people who mean 
the most to you—your family. 

Happy Christmas and a Merry New Year! 
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Recipes for Your File 


* American Blue Cheese-Olive Ball 


cup crumbled American Blue 1 tsp. Worcestershire 

cheese (about 5 oz.) sauce ‘ 

144 cup chopped pi- 
miento-stuffed green 
olives 

cup grated Cheddar cheese Sliced pimiento-stuffed 

(about '4 tb.) green olives 


2 thsp. milk 


stals. Add egg white mixture to egg yolk mixture; mix lightly. 
Serve sprinkled with nutmeg. Makes 6 servings. 
°To whip instant nonfat dry milk crystals (makes about 2% 


): 
8-oz. package cream cheese, cups 


cotened Mix % cup instant nonfat dry milk crystals with % cup ice 


water in bowl. Whip until soft peaks form (about 3-4 minutes). 
Add 2 tbsp. lemon juice. Continue beating, while gradually 
adding \ cup sugar, until stiff peaks form (3-4 minutes longer). 
Co-ed 
Combine cheese, milk, and Worcestershire sauce. Beat until 
creamy. Add chopped olives; mix well. Shape into ball in | 
waxed paper. Chill 2 hours, or until firm. Remove paper and 
garnish with sliced olives. Serve with crackers as desired. 
Co-ed 


Fudge Squares 


2 6-0oz. packages (2 cups) “7s cup sweetened con- 
semi-sweet chocolate morsels densed milk © 
1 tsp. vanilla 


* Red- and Green-Bean Salad 


1 1-lb. can red kidney beans, 1 large red onion, 
well-drained sliced 
2 I-lb. cans cut green beans, 1 cup sugar 
drained 1 cup vinegar 
1 cup sliced sweet gherkins 
ls cup salad or olive oil 


Melt “semi-sweet chocolate morsels over hot, not boiling, 
water'in top of double boiler. Remove from heat. Stir in milk 
and vanilla. Mix well. Turn into an 8-inch square pan. Cut 
into squares. Chill. Makes about 1% Ibs. 
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Pineapple Candy Squares 


Combine all ingredients, Mix well. Cover and chill 1 to 2° 
days before serving. Makes about 8 servings. 
Co-ed 


envelopes unflavored -2 tbsp. cornstarch 
gelatin 1 can (20 ounces) crushed 
cups granulated sugar pineapple - Pie 
tsp. salt 3 tbsp. lemon juice 

; 4 cup finely chopped nuts 


Combine gelatine, sugar, salt, and cornstarch in saucepan; 
mix well. Stir in pineapple; bring to a full boil, stirring until 
gelatine and sugar are thoroughly dissolved.- Simmer 20 min- 
utes, stirring frequently. Remove from heat; stir in lemon juice 
and nuts. Turn into an 8-inch square pan which has been 
rinsed with cold water. Cool until firm, about 4 hours, or over- | 
night. When ready to cut, loosen around edges with tip of 
paring knife. Invert on board lightly covered with confec- 
tioners’ sugar. Cut into squares; roll in additional confectioners’ 
sugar. Makes 2% Ibs. 


* Cherry Holiday Sugar Cookies 


cups sifted cake flour 1 tsp. vanilla 

tsp. baking powder 2 tbsp. maraschino 

tsp. salt cherry juice 

cup shortening 14 cup chopped maraschi- 
cups granulated sugar no cherries, drained. 
ege- (about 10 cherries) 


Sift flour, baking powder, and salt together. Cream short- 
ening with sugar until light and fluffy. Add eggs and vanilla’ 
and mix well. Add sifted ingredients alternately with cherry 
juice, mixing well after each addition. Add cherries; mix well. 
Chill thoroughly. Roll out on lightly floured surface to ‘-inch 
thickness. Cut into desired shapes with floured cookie cutters. 
Place on lightly greased baking sheets. Bake in hot oven 
(400° F.) 5 to 7 minutes, or until lightly browned. Frost and 
garnish with additional maraschino cherries, as desired. Makes 
about 5 dozen 24-inch cookies. 


Co-ed 


Co-ed 
Minted Walnuts 

cup light corn syrup 1 tsp. essence of peppermint 

cup granulated sugar 10 marshmallows 

cup water ‘ 3 cups walnut halves 


* Fluffy Eggnog 
1% cups instant nonfat '4 tsp. almond extract 
dry milk crystals 2'4 cups whipped instant 
334 cups water nonfat dry milk erystals* 
3 eggs, separated Nutmeg 
1% tsp. vanilla 


Combine syrup, sugar, and water in a saucepan. Cook over 
medium heat, stirring constantly until mixture boils. Continue 
cooking to soft ball stage (238° F.) or until a small amount 
of mixture forms a soft ball when tested in very cold water. 
Remove from heat; quickly add essence of peppermint and 
marshmallows. Stir until marshmallows are: dissolved. Add wal- 
nut halves. Stir until walnuts are well coated. Pour onto waxed 
paper. Separate walnuts halves while still warm. Makes 14 Ibs. 


(o-ed 


Mix instant crystals and water; stir lightly. Beat egg yolks 
until thick and lemon-colored. Add reliquefied instant crystals, 
vanilla and almond extract; mix well. Cook over low heat, stir- 
ring constantly, 5 minutes. Meanwhile, beat egg whites until 


stiff, but not dry. Fold egg whites into whipped instant crys- 
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Why should this boy be any different 
from the others, when she 


and her family were still the same? 


- By. ARLENE HALE 


Tae HOUSE was on Vine Street at the end of a block. 
There was a wide porch across the front, and the whole place 
seemed to sprawl comfortably. There was a big lawn with 
thick, green grass that was springy to walk on and late sum- 
mer flowers were blooming everywhere. It was the kind of 
place that Margaret Morgan could fall in love with, a place 
that could really be home. Ss 

- “But it won't ever be,” she thought bitterly. “It’s like all 
the rest.” 

It was just another roof, another set of rooms,. another 
place to hang her clothes and eat her meals for the next 
three months. Or would they be lucky enough to stay longer 
this time? 


She went up the front walk, feeling completely wrung out. | 


The first day, at a new school was always hard. Her face 
ached from so much stiff smiling. It seemed she should be 
used to it by now, but she never really was. 

Inside the house, the curtains were up, and from the 
kitchen there was the clink of silver and the smell of hain- 
burgers trying. It was always hamburgers oi the first-night 
in a new house. ; 

“Mother!” 

“Follow your nose!” her mother called back gaily. 

Margaret frowned. Why did Mother have to be so cheer- 

ful about it? It- was as if she liked this nomad typé of life. 
‘ °“For me, home is where your father-is,” Mother always 
said. “Don't worry, dear. One of these days your father will 


get.that promotion he’s after. Then we'll settle in one place 


for years and years!” 

But Margaret knew that by the time this ever happened, 
it would be too late for her. Why, she couldn’t even have a 
steady date! What boy wanted to get serious about a girl 
only to have her move away before he hardly knew what 
color het eyes were? 


After flipping the hamburgers over in the sizzling skillet, 


her mother looked up and smiled. “How was it?” | 
“Like always,” Margaret replied: “Mother, did the mail- 
man leave anything? I stopped in at the post’ office on the 
way to school‘and gave‘them our name and address.” 
“No. There was nothing. Expecting something important 
from Blakesburg?” 
Anger snapped like brittle wood inside Margaret. The 
‘ words came tumbling out befére she could stop them. 
“Don’t be silly! Why would 1 be looking for anything from 
Blakesburg? That's just one of those towns where we lived, 
just one of those stop-overs of ours!” 
* Margaret clenched her fists and went blindly to the room 
that was to be hers. She slammed the door shut and leaned 
against it, hurt threading through her like needle pricks and 
touching every nerve. 
: (Continued on page 8) 
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She Has the Recipe 


for Success 


Nr MANY sensible girls will go to 
the trouble of getting a degree in 
home economics and then set out delib- 
erately to distort much of what they ve 
learned. Ann Zekauskas is one very sen- 
sible girl who’s done just that but with 
good reason. She's a young woman with 
the highly specialized job of preparing 
the dishes and food you see in television 
commercials. 

What looks good on the dining-room 
table can often look about as tempting 
as a wet blotter under the TV cameras— 
until Ann goes to work. It’s her job to 
see that the cheese souffle not only rises 
but stays up for as much as an hour or 
more. How does she do it? It’s really 
quite simple. A little cotton will make 
the souffle inedible but will prompt 
viewers to grab their coats and go out 
to “buy the sponsor's product. This is 
how Ann prepares the souffle: She bakes 
the souffle, then cuts the crown off and 
places it on top of another casserole 
that’s been stuffed with cotton to the 
brim; then she sets the crown on top. 
Presto, she has a souffle that will remain 
perked up till it’s photographed. 

When Ann graduated from Pennsyl- 
vania State University in 1950 with a 
home economics degree, she found her 
way into food photography. At first she 
prepared food for the color shots you've 
seen in many of the national magazines. 
Then she got her break in television. 
Her first network show was Sealtest’s 
Big Top. More recently Ann has worked 
on all of NBC’s Shirley Temple Story 
Book shows, including “Mother Goose,” 
which will be seen on Dec. 21. 

‘This is a tremendously satisfying 


This is Ann Zekauskas 
whose specialty is pre- 
paring foods for TV 
commercials. 


job,” says Ann, whose charm is matched 
by her effici ‘iency and talent. “You've got 
to be on your toes eve ry minute, but the 
pressures don’t bother me and I like the 
excitement..This is a new field that’s 
alive and challenging.” It is new, and 
Ann is one Of its top people in spite of 
her youth. 

“I love to cook, of course, ” says Ann. 
“And I always wanted a career that 
would call on my sense of line, color, 
and form. This is‘the perfect answer, as 
far as I'm concerned, and I think many 
girls with home economics backgrounds 
would be interested in this line of work 
if they just knew more about it.” 

The job offers some problems, natu- 
rally. Once a sponsor wanted Ann to 
cheat a little with his product—to show 
a few more vegetables in a particular 
dish than actually came out of the can. 
In situations like this, Ann has to use 
judgment and tact. She must make all 
foods appear as attractive as possible, 
but she can’t lead her audience to be- 
lieve theyre going to get something 
they're not when they open a can or 
bake a cake “like they did on TV.” 

One of Ann’s seasonal problems are 
flies. “It gets especially bad in the sum- 
mer months,” says Ann. “I simply spray 
everything with insect repellent. Then 
all I can do.is cross my fingers and hope 
that during a close-up one of them 
doesn’t tramp through food that looks 
good enough to eat.” 

After the show, to add to her worries, 
Ann has to snatch up everything before 
the stagehands eat it. “Once I caught 
one of them about to dive into a fruit 
pie loaded with DDT!” 


The Gypsy Heart 


(Continued from page 7) 


_Of course, Dick hadn’t written, even 
though he'd promised there would be a 
letter waiting for her when they arrived 
here. By now Dick had already forgot- 
ten her. There were plenty of other girls 
in Blakesburg, girls who would always 
live there, who would always be there 
when he wanted to phone or take them 
out, Why bother with some girl who 
had drifted into town for a short while 
and then drifted out again? ; 

She heard Chuck come home, the 
door banging behind him. 

“Don’t slam the door,” Mother called. 

She always told Chuck that, but 
Chuck kept banging it anyway. There 
was a quick thump at Margaret’s door. 


“Hey!” Chuck yelled. 
“Come on in,” Margaret answered. 
Chuck shoved.the door open and 


leaned in the doorway, hands in his 
pockets. “What do you think?” 
“It’s like all the other ‘schools,” she 


shrugged. 

“Yeah,” Chuck grunted, then added 
with a mischievous grin, “some cute 
chicks here though.” 

“Why bother?” 

“What's with you? Oh, I see. No let- 


ter from Dick, huh? Remember, Sis, I 
warned you about him.” 

But what would Chuck know shout 
Dick or the way she'd felt about him? 
Chuck had never really been serious 
about a girl, and that made all the dif-° 
ference in the world. Some day, he'd 
know what it was like to pull his heart: 
up by the roots when they moved away. 

Dad came home early, the way he 


-always did on their fitst night in ‘a new 


town, as if by way of apology for doing 
this to his family. 

“There's a good movie playing dow n- 
town. What say we all go? Let the un-- 
packing go hang.” 

Margaret could feel her father w sti 
ing her anxiously. Mother must. have told 
him what she’d said. Now he was trying 
to make up for it. Going to a movie 
would scarcely do it! Margaret escaped 
the table as quickly as she could and 
started for the privacy of her room. But 
Dad stopped her. . 

“Wait a second, honey. 

She tensed herself, fighting for con- - 
trol. Any moment now the wall of tears 
that was building inside her was going 
to break down. 

“What's the matter, Little Gypsy?” 

It was a pet name, one he'd called her 
for as long as she could remember. 
Mostly because she was olive-skinned 
with thick, black hair and eyes that were 
a velvet brown. 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Co-ed’s Beauty Book 


CHAPTER 4 


F YOU were to meet the most popular teen-age 

models, girls like Carol Lynley and Lydia Schaeffer, 
the first thing you'd notice about them is that they 
wear very little make-up. Does this surprise you? 
Perhaps so. Since their stock in trade is their photo- 
genic loveliness, you might think that they would 
try to help nature along. But no! 

These girls take advice from people who are ex- 
perts on what makes girls Jook beautiful. Both John 


Yes or no, do you make it a habit— 


Powers, of the Powers Model Agency (where Carol 
got her start) and Candy Jones, of the Conover 
Agency (Lydia’s agent) agree that their models 
should: “Make down,” not “make-up!” What they're 
really telling the girls is this: Your skin is young, 
dewy, fresh, has that peaches-and-cream look, Make 
the most of this youthful, natural beauty. Apply 
make-up sparingly. Emphasize the natural look! Be 
yourself! 


to base your make-up on a face that’s absolutely clean? 


to use special make-up when you have skin eruptions? 


to keep powder puffs fresh as a daisy? 


to choose the right shade of powder for your skin? 


to use powder with a light hand? 


to choose a lipstick that blends with your coloring? 


to avoid changing the shape of your eyebrows? 


to try for the natural look at all times? 


to avoid eyestrain and fatigue for beauty’s sake? 


to be your own expert when you buy a fragrance for yourself? 


The correct answer to each question is “ves.” lf you answered “no” to 
some questions, it means that you do need this refresher course in make-up. 
Put the suggestions in these pages into daily action and you'll always be 


made up to look lovely. 
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Apply your cosmetics like an artist to make a pretty picture 


OW DO you acquire that much-desired “natural look” 

when applying make-up? You'll allow your healthy skin 
color to glow without a heavy make-up mask to cover it up. 
You'll use a light touch when you apply powder and lipstick. 
You'll choose clear red, pink, or coral lipstick shades, avoid- 
ing heavy theatrical purples and oranges. You'll avoid eye 
make-up except for special evening occasions. If you follow 
these precautions, you'll look natural. You'll look like yourself. 


5 Beauty Tricks 


1. Before applying any make-up, start with a scrupulously 
clean face. Wash your face with a mild soap and lukewarm 
water. Remove traces of soap with generous dousings of 


cool water. Then dry the face with a soft-textured towel. 

2. Never apply fresh make-up over old. It will cake and 
look messy. 

3. Don’t go to bed with make-up on. This is one of the 
causes of rough, bumpy skin and clogged pores. 

4. If your skin is irritated, erupted in pimples or black- 
heads, use special make-up until you've cleared up the con- 
dition. (See Coed’s Beauty Book, Chapter 1, Your Skin, 
September, 1958, issue.) 

5. Keep powder puffs or sponges which come in contact 
with the face immaculately clean. Wash them regularly in 
lukewarm water. If you use disposable puffs, don’t forget 
to dispose of them! 


Co-ed’s Beauty Book 


Powder Pointers 

Powder, sparingly applied, gives the complexion a smooth 
look. If you have average skin, you'll want to use powder 
in a shade close to that of your own skin. If, however, your 
skin is pale, sallow, or very white, choose a pink, or rose- 
toned powder. If your skin is olive, you need a copper 
shade. If your skin is pink, then a beige powder is better 
for you than pink. If your skin is ruddy, choose a powder 
with a tan tone. When you have chosen the most flattering 
tint, select a powder one shade darker than the skin itself, 
since make-up appears lighter on the skin. 

Now you're ready to apply powder. Make sure that your 
face is clean. To protect your clothing, place a towel or a 
make-up cape around your shoulders. Taking a clean puff 
or a small ball of cotton, dip into powder and pat on chin, 
cheeks, nose, forehead generously. Allow to set for a few 
moments. Taking a fresh puff or cotton, wipe off any excess 
powder. Be careful to remove any traces of powder from 
your eyebrows, lashes, and hairline. Either a small brush 
or cleansing tissue is your best tool for this final brush-off. 


Lovely Lips 


Before putting on lipstick, remove all traces of the old 
and be sure that your lips are dry. Select a shade of lipstick 
which blends well with your natural coloring. Work with 
a light hand—and little lipstick. Start coloring the upper 


lip, going from the center to the edges or from the edges 
to the center. Then color the lower lip. Color far enough 
inside the lips so that when you talk or laugh, there won't 
be a separating line showing. Also be sure lipstick isn’t in 
corners of mouth or on teeth. Next, blot the lips with tissue, 
powder them lightly, and apply a second—very light—coat 
of lipstick. 

Many models apply lipstick with a brush. They say that 
it stays on longer, looks neater, and is less apt to “bleed.” 
Not the least of its advantages is that it is also economical, 
for you can make use of every bit of lipstick in the holder 
down to the very bottom. 

When applying lipstick with a lipstick brush, you'll need 
a steady hand. Until you become expert at this method, 
you'd better be seated at a dressing table or other table that 
has a mirror so that you can see what you're doing. Prop 
your elbows on the table’s surface, and with the brush in 
your right hand, dip it into the lipstick and follow the same 
directions as those for applying the lipstick directly. 


Making Changes 


If the shape of your lips isn’t as attractive as it might be, 
you can resort to some simple tricks with lipstick to camou- 
flage them. For instance, if your lower lip is heavier than 
your upper lip, darken the upper lip with your lipstick. 
That will give the illusion of its being nearer the size of 
the lower lip. If your upper lip is heavier than the bottom 
one, darken your lower lip. This will offset the protruding 
effect. If your mouth is exceptionally wide, shade down the 
lipstick at the corners. 


Stars in Your Eyes 


The less you do to your eyes and the more you do for 
them, the better. The use of eye make-up and plucking of 
eyebrows shouldn't be necessary. Since your eyebrows call 
attention to the shape of the forehead and face, it’s best 
to allow them to follow their natural line. With tweezers, 
you can pluck the straggly hairs. To do this, slick the hairs 
down with Vaseline and pluck underneath the eyebrow, not 
above it. For day wear, just apply a bit of Vaseline to the 
eyebrows. For a special party or a dress-up occasion, you 
may want to define the brows more clearly with an eyebrow 
pencil, but do it lightly. 

Here's what you can do for your eyes: 

Don't strain your eyes by working in a poor light. 

If they're tired, rest your eyes by cupping them in your 
palms and looking into the darkness. 

Before a special date, brighten your eyes by resting them 
for five or ten minutes. Place pads soaked in very cold water 
or an astringent over the eyes. Rest in a reclining position. 
You'll be amazed at how clear and bright your eyes will 
look after this simple treatment. 

If you need glasses, wear them. Frames are so flattering 
to the face these days, any girl can find a pair to suit her. 


Your Secret Weapon 


There's nothing more annoying to a date than a girl 
who puts on a public performance of making up. You 
wouldn't manicure your nails in public, so why whip out a 
compact and lipstick and behave as if you were in the 
privacy of your room? If you must repair your face, excuse 
yourself and go to the powder room to do it. Anyway, 
powder and lipstick that go on over stale make-up look 
messy. Start from scratch. Wash your face before you 
make it up. 

Remember, use the light touch for that natural look at 
all times. 
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e Your Nose Knows: You may be a slave to the latest 
fashions, you may even think you can look like your favorite 
movie star. But when it comes to the fragrance you wear, 
you are the best authority on its choice. If the scent is to do 
for you what you want it to do, you can and should be 
completely individual about it. Fragrance is a very personal 
thing. It’s as temperamental as a movie star. It emells dif- 
ferent on different people. The secret censor, the test of 
how it will react on you, is your skin chemistry. When you 
dab perfume on your skin, the oils in your skin blend with 
the oils of the perfume to create a brand-new scent. 
When you're buying a new fragrance, you can be as 
delightfully feminine and illogical as you like. And should 
you be asked why you chose one scent rather than another, 
just say, “Because I like the way it smells on me.” Inci- 
dentally your reaction to perfume is tied up with many 
unconscious thoughts. Very often a certain scent may have 


a pleasant association for you, and so you will like that odor. 
Gardenia may remind you pleasantly of a certain someone 
who once gave you a corsage. 

The best guide to buying a fragrance is to use something 
you always have with you—your nose. Ask the salesgirl to 


let you try at least three different scents. Dab each, or 
spray a little of one at a time, on different spots inside 
your arm. Let each dry before taking a whiff. If you're still 
undecided, buy a small container of the one you like best. 

What's Your Type? Whether you choose a perfume, a 
toilet water, or a cologne depends upon the degree of in- 
tensity you want and how much money you have to spend. 
Perfume gives the strongest scent and is the most expensive. 
Toilet water is lighter in fragrance, and cologne is still 
lighter. The last two have water and more alcohol added to 
the perfume base. 

There are seven basic types of fragrances. The single 
florals strike the note of a single flower. Floral bouquets are 
composed of a blend of floral tones. Modern blends can be 
floral or woodsy. The Oriental blends are sophisticated, 
warm, and intense. The woodsy-mossy types often have 
sandalwood, cedarwood, rosewood, gums, and balsams as 
ingredients. Some have earthy tones such as oak-moss, fern, 
or herbs. The spicy bouquets can get their zest from cin- 
namon, clove, vanilla, or ginger. They may also borrow 
spice from flowers. The fruity blends are highlighted by a 
citrus note or a mellow, peach-like quality. 

Apply with Imagination: Pat or smooth toilet water or 
cologne on the body after the bath. With an atomizer, spray 
the body after putting on underclothes. Use it on the hair 
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as a quick wave set. Spray it in clothes closets, in dresser 
drawers, 

Perfume should be applied to the “pulse spots”—inside 
wrists, inside the crooks of the arms, at the temples, at the 
side of the neck, even behind the knees. Use it wherever _ 
the heat of the body tends to accentuate the fragrance. 
Spray it on with an atomizer just before putting on street 
clothes. Don't apply perfume directly to clothing, because 
it may stain. Put a drop or two on your handkerchief. 

Change of Heart: If you're switching from one scent to 
another, here’s how to prepare your atomizer for the change: 
After using up the old fragrance, fill the container with 
rubbing or denatured alcohol. Allow it to stand for about 
an hour. Empty the alcohol from the container. Fill it with 
hot, sudsy water. Rinse that out and allow the container 
to stand overnight, bottom up. 

Handle with Care: Once the bottle of fragrance is opened, 
the best thing you can do is use it. Always keep the 
stopper on as tightly as possible. Don’t leave the bottle 
near heat. The sun or a hot radiator will make any fragrance 
“turn.” Never water down a fragrance, for this will make 
it milky or cloudy and ruin its effectiveness. 
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To make a neat gift package, avoid the bulky look. 
Measure just enough paper needed to go around box. 


Tuck in the corners neatly and quickly, using cello- 
phane tape as the invisible seal for smooth closures. 


Wrapping Christmas 


¥% FOR some special packaging effects—try these; Santa’s 
eyes are. fairly popping over what he has inside—which 
might be anything! Roll bright red paper around the box 
and tape it neatly in place. Cut a mustache and fringed 
beard from white crepe paper. Tape on a paper-covered 
ping-pong ball nose, and cut white paper ovals for eyes. 
Make a jaunty cap from two pieces of red paper. Paste 
edges together and trim with more white crepe. 

Add miniature party favors—to a smart calico gift wrap. 
Easy-to-make favors could contain Tootsie Rolls or dollar 
bills. 

Wrap half a long narrow box in pale blue foil, the other 
half in a dramatic Noel gift paper. Cut out the “Noel” 
script and tape one end to a pale blue ribbon bow. Center 
bow with spiraled wires. Dab wites with clear nail] polish, 
dip in glitter, top with stars. 

Young and old love to pull apart a snapper. Roll hosiery, 
lingerie, or other small items into an empty paper towel 
core. Cover with Merry Christmas paper, tie ribbon bows 
at each end and cut remaining paper into coarse fringe. 
Perfectly gorgeous, aren't they? 
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For gifts to please everyone on your Christmas list, see next pages 


Cut and tear off the measured paper, leaving the 
remainder intact on the roll, to wrap a smaller gift. 


Bring ribbon around box, knot it and clip ends short. 
Make ribbon bow separately and tie it over knot. 
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Tuck a bit of elegance into Mom’s purse this 
Christmas. Give her DuBarry’s New Royal Bee 
Compact with compressed powder containing 
royal jelly. It’s refillable. $3.75, plus tax. 


That favorite aunt will entertain with a gay 
heart when she wears a rose-trimmed apron, 
made by you. The rose fabric appliques are 
from McCall’s Appli-Press Pattern 2127. 50¢. 


Courtesy of Singer Sewing Machine Company 
Glamorize Aunt Em’s sewing fun with a Singer 
sewing hamper. You'll see, she'll tote it along 
when she comes visiting next time. It's $4.98. 


purse—Twinkling 
Christmas Tweed: Ici- 
cle Candle. $1.25, tax. 


Courtesy of Corn Products Refining Co 
Grandma has a sweet tooth and a green 
thumb? Make her fabulous Minted Walnuts, 
gaily packaged in flower pots. Recipe on p. 6. 


Win a kiss under 
the mistletoe from 
Mom! Give her a 
batch of Rose Ger- 
anium Apple Jelly 
that you made all 
by your clever self. 


4 
Courtesy of Certo from General Foods Kitchen 


For Mom, 


Recipe is on p. 6. 


Surprise Grandma with ‘Homes - ; 
lovely seamless stockings. $1.35. 
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Gram, and Aunt Em 


| A fragrance for Mom’s. 
CO-ED 3 


Add a good grooming note to your dad’s Christ- 
mas stocking with Mennen‘s Skin Bracer and new 
Body Cologne. Set of both costs $3, plus tax. 


Win uncle’s heart with a two-way 


gift of Royal Hawaiian Maca- 
damia Nuts and shaving mug. 
7-oz. jar of nuts, $1.98. 
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abhor Dad, Gramps, and 
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Make a hit with Grampa 
via the goodies route. 
He'll gobble up these 
Fudge -and Pineapple 
Candy Squares that you J 
-made yourself. See page 


6 for recipes. 
Courtesy of Knox Gelatine 
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Go practical and cater to Dad’s foot com- 
fort with striped corduroy slippers with soft 
cushion crepe sole. In black and red. $3.99. 
Brighten his wardrobe of socks—red, brown, 
navy. 59¢ a pair. All at Thom McAn stores. 


The car-happy man on your list will go for 
this Safe-T-Visor Valet. It holds the extras 
needed for driving comfort. $3.95. By Swank. 
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For Sisters and Girl Fri 


Give your heart to Sis or Very Best Friend—a brace- 
let of golden hearts! Suggest that she engrave signifi- 
cant initials on different ones. By Van Dell. $14.30. 


Dorothy Gray’s Hidden 
_ Charm set will make little sis 
‘\ flip. Toilet Water, Bubble 
\ - Bath, Hand Lotion, soap, all 
/ delicately scented; and 2 
— charms also! $2 plus tax. 


; 
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Everyone will love this bright plastic 
case with manicure essentials and lip- —_-~ 
stick by Cutex. Choice of polish and 
lipstick shades. $2.95 plus fed. tax. / 


A gay on-the-go print on white dac- 
ron and cotton will delight any chum. 
Ship ‘n Shore, sizes 30-38. $3.98. 


You know it’s her fav- 
orite — luxurious Breck 
Shampoo in a strength 
just right for her type 
of hair. The big 16-o0z. 
bottle is gaily wrapped 
for Christmas in starry 
cellophane. And all of 
it for just $1.75! 


International Silver Co, 
Your big sister’s eyes will sparkle when she sees these 
handsome, handy pieces of serving silver by 1847 Rogers 
Brothers. Shown is the popular Flair (in silver plate), but 
they come in other favorite patterns too. Cheese Server, 
$4.50; Jelly Server, $2.25; Sugar Tong, $2.75. 
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The boy interested in his appearance— 
and who isn‘t—will welcome a jewel box. 
Styled in Europe, it’s decorated with a 
gleaming golden sunburst. Swank. $3.95. 


Choose red or a paisley for big brother's new- 
look sports shirt. It's “wash-and-wear” cotton 
broadcloth, styled by Arrow. And it looks 
equally well with collar buttoned. $5. 

GO 


Boy Friends 


For that Kool Kat on your 
list, choose Sportsman’s Shav- 
ing Lotion. It’s $1.25 plus tax. 
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For THE man, knit it yourself—a scarf of / / 
Coats & Clark’s Super Fingering Wool. For ~~ 

free instructions write: Needlework Editor, 
Co-ed, 33 West 42 St., N. Y. 36. 


Give your kid brother or your nephew a boost in the right 
» direction with the new game, Careers. It provides real-life 
problems for the players to work out as they choose jobs, 
face “problems.” For 2 to 6 players. By Parker. $3. 
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NE DOLLAR and eighty-seven cents. That was all. And 

sixty cents of it was in pennies. Pennies saved one and 
two at a time by bulldozing the grocer and the vegetable 
man and the butcher until one’s cheeks burned with the 
silent imputation of parsimony that such close dealing im- 
plied. Three times Della counted it. One dollar and eighty- 
seven cents. And the next day would be Christmas. 

There was clearly nothing to do but flop down on the 
shabby little couch and howl. So Della did it. Which 
instigates the moral reflection that life is made up of sobs, 
sniffles, and smiles, with sniffles predominating. 

While the mistress of the home is gradually subsiding 
from the first stage to the second, take a look at the home. 
A furnished flat at eight dollars per week. It did not exactly 
beggar description, but it certainly had that word on the 
lookout for the mendicancy squad. 

In the vestibule below was a letterbox into which no 
_ letter would go, and an electric button from which no 
mortal finger could coax a ring. Also appertaining there- 
unto was a card bearing the name “Mr. James Dillingham 
Young.” 

The “Dillingham” had been flung to the breeze during a 
former period of prosperity when its possessor was being 
paid thirty dollars per week. Now, when the income was 
shrunk to twenty dollars, the letters of “Dillingham” looked 
blurred, as though they were thinking seriously of contract- 
ing to a modest and unassuming D. But whenever Mr. James 


From The Four Million, by O. Henry. Copyright, 1906, by 
Doubleday & Company, Inc. 


Dillingham Young came home and reached his flat above 
he was called “Jim” and greatly hugged by Mrs. James 
Dillingham Young, already introduced to you as Della. 
Which is all very good, 

Della finished her cry and attended to her cheeks with 
a powderpuff. She stood by the window and looked out 
dully at a gray cat walking a gray fence in a gray back yard. 
Tomorrow would be Christmas Day, and she had only $1.87. 
with which to buy Jim a present. She had been saving 
every penny she could for months, with this result. Twenty 
dollars a week doesn’t go far. Expenses had been greater 
than she had calculated. They always are. Only $1.87 to 
buy a present for Jim. Her Jim. Many a happy hour she had 
spent planning for something nice for him. Something fine 
and rare and sterling—something just a little bit near to 
being worthy of the honor of being owned by Jim. 

There was a pier-glass between the windows of the room. 
Perhaps you have seen a pier-glass in an eight-dollar flat. 
A very thin and very agile person may, by observing his 
reflection in a rapid sequence of longitudinal strips, obtain 
a fairly accurate conception of his looks. Della, being 
slender, had mastered the .art. 

Suddenly she whirled from the window and stood before 
the glass. Her eyes were shining brilliantly, but her face had 
lost its color within twenty seconds. Rapidly she-pulled down 
her hair and let it fall to its full length. 

Now there were two possessions of the James Dillingham 
Youngs in which they both took a mighty pride. One was 
Jim’s gold watch that had been his father’s and his grand- 
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the Magi 


father’s. The other was Della’s hair. Had the Queen of 
Sheba lived in the flat across the airshaft, Della would have 
let her hair hang out the window some day to dry just to 
depreciate Her Majesty's jewels and gifts. Had King Solo- 
mon been the janitor, with all his treasures piled up in the 
basement, Jim would have pulled out his watch every time 
he passed, just to see him pluck at his beard from envy. 

So now Della’s beautiful hair fell about her, rippling and 
shining like a cascade of brown waters. She did it up again 
nervously and quickly. Once she faltered for a minute and 
stood still while a tear or two splashed on the worn red 
carpet. 

On went her old brown jacket; on went her old brown hat. 
With a whirl of skirts and with the brilliant sparkle still in 
her eyes, she fluttered out the door and down the stairs to 
the street. 

Where she stopped the sign read: “Mme. Sofronie. Hair 
Goods of All Kinds.” One flight up Della ran, and collected 
herself, panting. Madame, large, too white, chilly, hardly 


- looked the “Sofronie.” 


“Will you buy my hair?” asked Della. 

“I buy hair,” said Madame. “Take yer hat off and let's have 
a sight at the looks of it.” 

Down rippled the brown cascade. 

“Twenty dollars,” said Madame, lifting the mass with a 
practiced hand. 

“Give it to me quick,” said Della. 

Oh, and the next two hours tripped by on rosy wings. 
Forget the hashed metaphor. She was ransacking the stores 
for Jim’s present. 

She found it at last. It surely had been made for Jim 


- and no one else. There was no other like it in any of the 


stores, and she had turned all of them inside out. It was a 
platinum watch-chain, simple and chaste in design, properly 


_ proclaiming its value by substance alone and not by mere- 


tricious ornamentation—as all good things should do. It 
was even worthy of The Watch. As soon as she saw it she 


‘knew that it must be Jim’s. It was like him. Quietness and 


value—the description applied to both. Twenty-one dollars 
they took from her for it, and she hurried home with the 
eighty-seven cents. With that chain on his watch Jim might 
be properly anxious about the time in any company. Grand 
as the watch was, he sometimes looked at it on the sly on 


_ account of the old strap that he used in place of a chain. 


When Della reached home her intoxication gave way a 
little to prudence and reason. She got out her curling-irons 
and lighted the gas and went to work repairing the ravages 
made by generosity added to love. Which is always a 
tremendous task, dear friends—a mammoth task. 

Within forty minutes her head was covered with tiny 


. close-lying curls that made her look wonderfully like a 


‘This story will be presented as a TV musical starring Sally 
Ann Howes and Gordon MacRae on CBS-TV—Deec. 9. 
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A Christmas story about a young couple who 


sacrificed two treasures—and kept a greater one 


By O. HENRY 


truant schoolboy. She looked at her reflection in the mirror 
long, carefully, and critically. 

“If Jim doesn’t kill me,” she said to herself, “before he 
takes a second look at me, he'll say I look like a Coney 
Island chorus girl. But what could I do—oh! what could I 
do with a dollar and eighty-seven cents?” 

At seven o'clock the coffee was made and the frying-pan 
was on the back of the stove, ready to cook the chops. 

Jim was never late. Della doubled the watch-chain in her 
hand and sat on the corner of the table near the door that he 
always entered. Then she heard his step on the stair away 
down on the first flight, and she turned white for just a 
moment. She had a habit of saying little silent prayers about 
the simplest everyday things, and now she whispered: 
“Please, God, make him think | am still pretty.” 

The door opened and Jim stepped in and closed it. He 
looked thin and very serious. Poor fellow, he was only 
twenty-two and to be burdened with a family! He needed 
a new overcoat and he was without gloves. 

Jim stepped inside the door, as immovable as a setter at 
the scent of quail. His eyes were fixed upon Della, and there 
was an expression in them that she could not read, and it 
terrified her. It was not anger, nor surprise, nor disapproval, 
nor horror, nor any of the sentiments that she had been 
prepared for. He simply stared at her fixedly with that 
peculiar expression on his face. 

Della wriggled off the table and went for him. 

“Jim, darling,” she cried, “don’t look at me that way. I 
had my hair cut off and sold it because I couldn't have lived 
through Christmas without giving you a present. It'll grow 
out again—vou won't mind, will you? I just had to do it. 
My hair grows awfully fast. Say “Merry Christmas!’ Jim, and 
let’s be happy. You don’t know what a nice—what a beauti- 
ful, nice gift I've got for you.” 

“You've cut off your hair?” asked Jim, laboriously, as if 
he had not arrived at that patent fact yet even after the 
hardest mental labor. 

“Cut it off and sold it,” said Della. “Don’t you like me just 
as well, anyhow? I'm me without my hair, no?” 

Jim looked about the room curiously. 

“You say your hair is gone?” he said. 

“You needn't look for it,” said Della. “It’s sold, I tell you— 
sold and gone, too. It’s Christmas Eve, boy. Be good to me, 
for it went for you. Maybe the hairs of my head were num- 
bered,” she went on with a sudden serious sweetness, “but 
nobody could ever count my love for you, Shall I put the 
chops on, Jim?” 

Out of his trance Jim seemed to quickly wake. He en- 
folded his Della. Eight dollars a week or a million a year— 
what is the difference. A mathematician or a wit would give 
you the wrong answer. The Magi brought valuable gifts, but 
that was not among them. This dark assertion will be illu- 
minated later on. 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Where's the world’s highest ski-jump? 


Where do they eat breakfast in school? Where 


do they make the best Christmas cake? Norway! 


NGA MJELSTAD who lives in Oslo, 

the capital city of Norway, has been 
skiing since she was seven years old. 
She hasn't far to go, for the highest 
ski-jump in the world is in Oslo, on 
Frojner Mountain. You may have seen 
this ski-jump in U.S. newsreels, because 
the Olympic tournaments are held 
there. 

When ski-jump contests are held near 
Oslo, many people take a holiday. All 
the shops close and thousands of people 
leave the city to watch the skiers. Each 
winter Inga’s family goes to Nordmarka, 
which is just a few miles north of Oslo, 
to ski. In the summer, they like to sail 
boats, to fish and swim. 

The Mielstads live in a seven-room 
apartment. Inga’s father is an electrical 
engineer, her mother a housewife. Inga 
has a younger sister, Raudi, aged 10. 

School begins at 8:45 in the morning 
and lasts till 2:15 in the afternoon. The 
first thing Inga does, on arriving at 
school, is to put on a smock to keep her 
dress clean, and then she joins her 
schoolmates for breakfast. Yes, break- 
fast is served in all the schools in Oslo! 
Norwegians know how important the 
first meal of the day is in keeping 
students alert and healthy. Breakfast 
usually consists of rye biscuits with 
margarine and cheese, or cod-liver paste 
on brown bread, a carrot or an apple, 
and a glass of milk. Inga brings her own 
lunch—usually sandwiches and fruit— 
and usually eats it during the morning 
recess from 11:10 to 11:40. 

This term Inga is studying the history 
of Norway, mathematics, Norwegian, 
English, geography, religion, sewing, 
and cooking. Inga plans to become a 
fashion designer. 

Oslo offices and stores close about 
4:30 p.m. and most people have dinner 
at 5 p.m. For dinner the Mielstads 
usually have fruit soup, fish or meat, 
potatoes, another vegetable, and dessert. 

In Norway, preparation for Christmas 
starts in the fall. At that time, people 
put up smoked meats. They begin to 
make gifts, such as mittens, caps, ski 


sweaters, and aprons. This year, 
has made a new Christmas tablecloth 
for her mother. It is richly embroidered 
with stars, candles, pine branches, and 
other Yule emblems. 

By the end of November children 
make the traditional Christmas deco- 
rations—little paper baskets to fill with 
candy, nuts, and raisins to hang on the 
tree. Housewives make special Christ- 
mas cookies and cakes. 

Christmas Eve is the important day. 
The tree is decorated the night before 
and gifts are placed under it. At four 
o'clock all the church bells start ringing 
in the holiday. Everyone goes to church. 
They return to a table laden with foods. 
The big eating starts on Christmas day. 
There is smorgasbord, smoked ham and 
lamb, game, and the traditional julekake 
(Christmas Cake). Here is the recipe: 


Inga 


Julekake (Christmas Cake) 


2 cakes compressed, or 2 packages 
active, dry yeast 

16 cup granulated sugar 

cups lukewarm milk 

cups sifted all-purpose flour 

lo tsp. ground cardamon seeds 

14 cup melted butter or margarine 

14 Ib. butter or margarine 

34 cup chopped candied fruit 

14 cup seedless raisins 


Place yeast in a bow! with 1 tbsp. of 
sugar and \ cup of milk. Mix until smooth. 
Add 3 tbsp. of flour and mix again. Cover 
and allow to rise in a warm place for 20 
minutes. Combine the remaining sugar, re- 
maining flour, and cardamon seeds in a 
bowl. Add melted butter and remaining 
milk. Mix well and add yeast mixture, again 
mixing well. Cover and allow to rise in a 
warm place for 30 minutes. 

Cut the butter into small dots and knead 
into the dough. Place dough on a lightly 
floured surface and knead steadily for 5 
minutes. Add candied fruit and raisins and 
knead until they are well distributed. But- 
ter two 12-inch loaf pans and dust lightly 
with flour. Divide dough in half, shape into 


loaves, and place in pans. Brush the top of 


each. loaf with a little milk. Cover with a 
cloth and allow to rise for 20 minutes. Bake 
in a preheated 375° F. oven for 35 minutes, 
or until lightly browned. 


When trying to thread a needle on 
an electric sewing machine, place a 
piece of white paper under the presser- 
foot. —Barbara Spiess, Toledo, Ohio 


Before tubbing zippered washables, ° 
close the zippers. This will safeguard 
the zipper and other clothes, too. 

—Arleen Schaefer, Massapequa, N.Y. 


For longer wearing can-can petticoats, 
sew a piece of bias tape at the point 
where seams and elastic waistband 
meet. This will help keep the waistband 
from stretching and ripping. 

—Marlene Sargent, Blue Earth, Minn. 


To remove left-over food from plates 
easier and faster, use a rubber scraper. 
—Rita Kirby, Washington, D.C. 


When you have a lot of letters to mail — 
at one time, instead of licking the 
stamps, run a damp cloth over the 
stamps and the flaps of the envelopes. 

—Louise Taylor, Nelson, B.C., Can. 


A bushel basket, decorated with de- 
cals, makes an ideal holder for maga- 
zines. 

—Marilyn Graham, Fredonia, Kans. 


When preparing to color or paint a 
map for school, use a thin piece of 
cardboard for backing, to protect the 
map’s edges from tearing. Let card- 
board be one-quarter inch wider than 
the map and use paper clips to clip 
map to board. 

—Chris Sherk, Baltimore, Md. 


A syrup pitcher with a spring top 
makes an attractive dispenser of dry 
detergents. 


—Glena Bennett, Midland. Tex. 


Once opened, a plastic bag of pop- 
corn can be kept fresh by folding over 
the top and keeping it closed with a 
clothespin. 


—Marie McKibbin, Grinnell, lowa. 


‘ To turn jellied cranberry sauce out of 


a can without spoiling the shape of the ~ 
mold, punch a small hole in the bottom 
of the can ‘first. Then remove the top ° 
with a can opener. The jelly will slide 
out easily without using .a knife. 


—Carol Battle, Lakeland, Fla. 


Got any bright ideas? Co-ed will pay 
$1.00 for every homemaking hint used 
in this coluntn. If your idea isn’t com- 
pletely original, state where you heard 
or read about it. Sorry, but no items 
submitted can be returned. Write to 
“Here’s How” Editor, Co-ed, 33 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 3 
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hot rave dishes-Tomato Soup Specials! 


CAROLYN CAMPBELL 
Home Economics Department 


“The secret’s in the sauce.” That's often the key 
to a prize-winning dish. 

When you want “souper” sauce, reach for a 
can of tomato soup . . . and presto, you're a 
super cook, What a lilting flavor this sauce 
gives to all kinds of meat dishes! 

You'll do yourself proud featuring any of 
these souper-sauced dishes at a party for your 


friends — perhaps at a holiday buffet supper. 
It could be Barbecued Chicken, Creole Pork 
Chops or Chili Meatballs. Complete the menu 
with a green salad, hot bread, fresh fruit and 
brownies. 

Use this “souper” tomato sauce for many 
other meat dishes, too—stews, meat loaves and 
burgers. 


Campbell Soup Company 


BARBECUED CHICKEN. Thaw 2 
packages Swanson Frozen Chicken 
Parts. Dust with %4 cup seasoned 
flour; brown in 2 tbsp. shortening. 
Place chicken in 2-qt. casserole. To 
drippings in pan, add 4 cup 
chopped celery, 42 cup chopped 
onion and ‘% small clove 
minced garlic. Blend in 1 can 
Campbell's Tomato Soup, 1 
tbsp. each brown sugar, Wor- ; 
éestershire sauce, vinegar, and 
1 tsp. prepared mustard. Pour 
over chicken; cover: bake at 
350° F. for about 1 hr. 4 to 6 
servings. 


CREOLE PORK CHops. Juicy, brown 
pork chops, tomato-blazed, the way 
our Louisiana French cousins love 
them. Brown 4 to 6 pork chops, % 
inch thick, on both sides in ovenproof 
pan or skillet. Sprinkle with 
pepper. Place an onion slice 
and green-pepper ring on each 
chop. Pour 1 can Campbell's 
Tomato Soup over chops. 
Cover; bake in 350°F. oven 
about 45 min. 4 to 6 servings. 


‘CHIL! MEATBALLS. Combine 1 lb. 
ground beef, % cup fine dry bread 
crumbs, 2 tbsp. minced onion, 1 tsp. 
salt, 's tsp. chili powder, 1 slightly 
beaten egg with cup Campbell's 
Tomato Soup. Shape into 1- 
inch balls; brown in 2 tbsp. 
shortening with 1 small clove 
garlic (minced). Mix remain- 
ing soup, 42 tsp. chili powder, © 
2 tsp. vinegar, \4 cup water; 
pour over meat; Cover; bake in 
350°F. oven about 30 min, 4 
to 5 servings. 


* Send for other easy “gouper” recipes. Write to: 


CAROLYN CAMPBELL - HOME ECONOMICS DEPT 
CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY + CAMDEN 1, N. J. 


— 
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Resolved: 
Happy New 


By GAY HEAD 


OT many more shopping days till Christmas! After 
that, only 7 more “thinking days” to the New Year. 
Turning over a new sheet on the calendar traditionally 
means turning over a new leaf, so put on your thinking 
caps. On the back of your “things-to-buy” list, make a 
“problems-to-solve” list and check them off one by one. 
You'll want the solutions for the New Year so that you 
can make resolutions to last the year through. 


Dear Gay Head, 

I'm a cheerleader at school and after the ball games I've 
been going out with a boy my mother doesn’t approve of. 
I don't think she’s being fair. If 1 tell her about it, I'm 
afraid I'll have to stop seeing him, 

Caroline 

You know that your mother can be your wisest adviser, 
chief ally, and biggest morale booster if you let her. But if 
you make a secret of your social life, you may lose all that 
ind more—you may lose her trust, too. 

Your parents’ trust is the most valuable thing they can 
give you. In return, you owe them respect. It was easy 
to keep your half of the bargain until something as important 
as your dates with Peter hung in the balance. Then you 
tipped the scales in your favor by saying Mom wasn't ‘fair. 
But that same voice reminds you that you're not being fair. 

You want to balance both sides of the scale again and 
you will, if you talk to Mom before seeing Peter again. 


RESOLVED: To respect your parents in 1959 


Dear Gay Head, 

My friends resent it when I want to study instead of 
being with them. I consider studying important. How can 
I explain this to them? 

Dinah 

Studying is a big job, and you want to be sure that it’s 
a job well done. But if you really do the job right, you 
won't let it become a full-time occupation. Take out enough 
time to bone up on an extracurricular assignment—learning 
how to keep friends. 

Don’t think for a minute that anyone is suggesting that 
you lower your schoolwork standards. The suggestion is to 
work even harder! Use your studying time economically. 
Set a time limit for each lesson and get it done in that time. 
Take advantage of your study hall in school. 

When you do have to say “no” to your friends, add “I'm 
sorry.” Let them know that you want to be with them and 
that you tried to make it. 


RESOLVED: To be a good friend in 1959 


You ond your dates 


6 7 8 9 10 
6 
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Dear Gay Head, 

Most of the kids in my school have habits I don't like, 
but if you aren't just like them, you're called a square. How 
can I be liked without acting the way they do? ; 

Sharon 


“There’s a little good in the worst of us and a little bad 
in the best of us.” Look for the good in other people first. 
When you have an, honest compliment, pass it along. Whei 
you are genuinely interested in what they're doing, share 
your enthusiasm with them. 

When you don’t approve of what your classmates are 
doing, be honest about that, too. You don’t have to go along 
with them in everything. But don’t be critical out loud. Ii 
a situation makes you uneasy, find an excuse to slip away. 

Live up to your own ideas of right and wrong. 


RESOLVED: To be true to yourself in 1959 


Dear Gay Head, 

The boy I've been dating has done so many nice things 
for me that I'd like to give him a Christmas present to show 
my appreciation. | don’t know if he plans to give me one 
or not. Does it matter? . ; 
Kathy 


Christmas is a time to give without thought of receiving. 
Still giving Phil a present when he doesn’t have ‘one for you 
might embarrass him. In reverse the picture looks very ° 
different. You could accept a present from Phil without 
being embarrassed at all. Boys play the role of Surprise 
Santa better than girls. 

However, you can buy him a small present and tuck it 
away. You'll know it’s there—if you want it. 

Christmas isn’t your only chance to show your appre- 
ciation to Phil. you know. You'll find an occasion almost 
every week of 1959 if you look for it. If he scores high on 
the basketball team, you can buy him an amusing trophy 
in the dime store. If he talks of nothing but sports cars or 
space travel, you can give him a 25¢ book on the subject. 
And you can bake a batch of his favorite cookies any time 
at all. 


RESOLVED: To show appreciation in 1959 


If you have a question that you'd like to have an- 
swered, send it to Gay Head, Co-ed, 33 West 42nd St, 
New York 36, N. Y. Questions of greatest interest will be 
discussed in future columns. Sorry, no answers by letter. 
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HINY red ribbon, sparkling tinsel, dazzling orna- 

ments against dark pine branches—Christmas is 
wonderful and you love it! But what do you do to 
help spread the glow and joy of the Christmas season? 
Well, there’s lots you can do, and what's more you'll 
have fun doing it. For example, you can be the spark 
to ignite a campaign to raige money for gifts for shut- 
ins in your community. Yau can be the fuse to start a 
program to collect old toys and repair them for chil- 
dren, at home or abroad, who would have a scrimpy 
without them. You suggest a 
auction, or a canned-goods dance, or a one-week collec- 


Christmas can school 
tion drive, or a workshop to make gifts. 

Come up with a really live idea and you'll find 
‘willing hands to help you carry it out. Don’t be afraid 
you'll be laughed at. Nine times out of ten you'll find 
your “crazy idea” is welcomed. 2 

In the past few years, other teen-agers have collected 
toys, clothes, money, food, and books; made or re- 
furbished toys and clothes, for all kinds of organiza- 
tions which help those in need. None of them started 
with any experience in this sort of activity. The idea 
usually was to have a new kind of good time and to 
share its proceeds. 

In one town, the high school gave a dance where 
the admission price was one can of food to be sent 
overseas. You might suggest a similar dance “charging” 
food (be sure it's canned; fresh things-don't keep well 
book, o1 
Christmas boxes. Or, if you feel that it’s simpler just 
that the collected 
will go to your tavorite Christmas charity, 


enough), a toy, a anvthing else to go into 


to charge money, announce sum 

In Englewood, Colorado, the high school has run 
auctions in which everything from goods (pets, food, 
sports equipment, etc.) to privileges (permits to chew 
gum, to have half a day off, to act as Principal for a 
day, etc.) are sold for the benefit of an elected group 


Teen volunteers run up jolly little clowns for Christmas fun. 
American Red Cross 


Uou and, your communily 


of causes. In your school you might stage a Christmas 
auction, and make it the final big splash before the 
holidays begin. 

The volunteer Fire Department in a town in New 
York state collects old toys every year and restores 
them to sparkling new life. Local teen-agers help pick 
up the toys, sort them, and then help repaint, reclothe, 
and reconstruct them. 

In Detroit teen-agers have had a Christmas project 
all their own for many years. Started in 1917, when 
young Detroiters were recruited to make toys for the 
children of servicemen in World War I, the idea proved 
so popular that it is still rolling along. The teen-agers 
first vote on the kind of thing they will produce each 
year—dolls, wagons, and puppets have all been big 
hits in the past. Then they collect materials from local 
merchants, and finally they buckle down actually to 
making the toys. Teachers supervise the work and 
the presents are distributed by the Junior Red Cross. 

The Salvation Army, a non-denominational welfare 
organization, has workshops where teen-agers supervise 
children who make wooden banks, bird feeders, book 
shelves, napkin holders, and the like. These are gaily 
wrapped and delivered to hospitals and other institu- 
tions by the volunteers. Christmas music, in hospital 
wards and on street corners, is also sponsored by the 
Salvation Army. When teen-agers play on the street 
the traditional black iron pot to receive donations is 
hung in the middle of the caroling combo, All money 
Salvation Army Christmas 
Fund which provides food, clothes, and gifts for people 
in need. 


collected is given to the 


It's also possible to spread the Christmas glow 
without collecting or giving anything but time and 
good will. Hospitals, old people’s homes, and similar 
places where shut-ins need some cheering usually wel- 
come volunteers to play dominoes or checkers, write 
letters, sing Christmas carols. If vou know someone 
who is interested in dramatics and would be skillful 
clever 
group of puppets, suggest that they join your group. 
But clear any such plan with the Red Cross or the 


Volunteer Director before you set 


at reading aloud, someone else: who has a 


out, 

So spread your activities outward this Christmas— 
youll be surprised at how much joy you can bring to 
the world when you make up your mind to do it! 


Meet teacher Gail Swenson. 


AIL SWENSON celebrated her 22nd birthday at least 

four times during the last school year although she’s 
a mere mortal who has just one birthday annually. She was 
given four birthday cakes! She received enough apples to 
bake 50 pies! She could have opened a flower shop with all 
the flowers she was showered with! Why? Gail is a kinder- 
garten teacher! 

The boys and girls in her kindergarten classes love her 
so much that they can't do enough to show their affection. 
When one child began to call her “Mother,” Gail drew the 
line, saying, “You and I, too, have only one mother, and 
there's no substitute for her!” 

From the moment they enter her classroom at Alden 
Terrace School in Elmont, N. Y., till they leave, the young- 
sters and Gail are like one big happy family. It’s just the 
same at Stewart Manor School, in nearby Stewart Manor, 
where she teaches in the afternoons. 

As these 5-year-olds tumble into class noisily but eagerly, 
Gail strikes a loud chord on the piano and announces, “Boys 
and girls, get ready to salute the flag!” She'll look them over 
and perhaps make some comment such as, “I like the way 
you people are standing so nice and tall.” A smile beams 
on each face, because of their teacher’s approval. 

And then a round of activity begins with Gail partici- 
pating in each one. Music plays an important part in much 
of what is done in class. Gail beats out a tune on a drum 
while each child moves his chair to form a circle so that the 
day's discussion can begin. Frequently the object of the 
conversation is alive. Depending upon the season, it might 
be a baby chick, a rabbit, or a land turtle which Gail will 
bring to class. At her instigation, they'll talk about the 
animal's food needs, habits, usefulness. The idea is for the 
children, whether they're shy or bold, to learn to speak in 
simple sentences before a group. 

In the course of the year, Gail teaches the children to take 
care of milk money, to share materials and toys, to paint, to 


GETTING KNOW-HOW “GETTING” WAYS 


Labor Love 


CHARTING YOUR CAREER—as a Kindergarten Teacher 
GETTING ALONG 


Uo and you 


know the seasons, the weather, to recognize colors, to write 
their names, to count to 25. A knowledge of these simple 
skills prepares them for that giant step into life—first grade. 

Gail has always liked very young children. As a student 
at Andrew Jackson High School in St. Albans, N. Y., she 
had more service credits than anyone in her class. She 
assisted the physical ed instructor in teaching swimming. 
This teacher encouraged Gail to go in for teaching. 

To ready herself, Gail chose Mills College of Education 
in New York, an outstanding institution in the preparation 
of teachers for nursery, kindergarten, and primary grades. 
Besides the liberal arts—among the subjects she studied were 
English, history, government, comparative religion, niathe- 
matics—one and one half years of student teaching were 
included in her four-year college course. 

When it came time to look for a position, Gail sent in her 
application to a Long Island principal, Russell Boyer. She 
was then interviewed by him and three other school prin- 
cipals, one of whom asked, “Would you teach a class if you 
had to be in something other than a classroom, for instance, 
a library, or a cafeteria?” Gail answered, “I could work 
everything out, though I'd be limited in some activities.” . 
Result: Gail got the job. —CLame GAUCHER 


Children in kindergarten learn to speak in a group. 


GETTING TO DO THINGS GETTING AHEAD 


Choose college preparo- 
tory h. s. course. Most 
states require 4 years of 
college, leading to B.A. or 
B.S. degree, including edu- 
cation courses. Get your 
state’s requirements for a 
teaching certificate from 
Department of Education 
in your state capital. 


You'll have above-average 
intelligence. You'll like 
children. You'll be fair, 
patient, scholarly. You'll 
have a good personal ap- 
peorance, sense of humor, 
health, a feeling for music, 
art. You'll speak correctly 
in a pleasant voice. 


Starting 


unfair 


salaries range 
from $3,000 a year in 
small towns to $4,000 in 
large cities. Salaries are 
going up. Tenure often 
protects teachers against 
dismissal. 
have life-time job security, 
long summer vacations, a 
retirement plan. 


You'll teach one group of With further education 
pupils to follow simple di- (M.A.) and know-how, you 
rections, to share mate- may be promoted to su- 
rials and toys, to paste, to pervisor of student teach- 
paint, to express them- ing. You may teach on 
selves in simple sentences, the college level. Teaching 
etc. You'll prepare lessons, jobs are available almost 
keep records, make re- anywhere in this country 
ports, help individuals and there are some over- 
with problems. seas in Gov't service. 


You'll 
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F COURSE, you enjoy doing things with your 
@ tamily most of the time. Still you know that in 
some moods you positively need privacy. But perhaps 
you forget that the same is true of other members of 
your family. 

Test yourself on your family relations with the ques- 
tions below. Youll find the answers that add up to a 
considerate, thoughtful person on page 43. 


1. Do you “sit in” on other people’s telephone con- 
versations (a) by picking up the extension phone and 
listening? (b) by staying in the room while someone is 
talking? (c) or do you busy yourself with something 
else? 

2. If you're on a school team or active in some other 
project, do you expect your family to (a) drop every- 
thing to see vou perform? (b) go to see you on special 
occasions? (c) stay away altogether? : 

3. If vou have been baby-sitting and find vour par- 
ents entertaining when vou get home, do vou: (a) join 
the group? (b) stop in and say hello, then go on vour 
way to bed? (c) go right to vour room without stopping? 

t. If two members of vour family are having a seri- 
ous talk or argument. do vou make an effort (a) not to 
interrupt? 
then state vour opinion? (c) to plunge right in and take 
sides, if need be? 


5. When someone in vour family is watching tele- 
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TRESPASSING! 


b) to wait until you get a chance to speak, 


ou od your family 


vision, do you: (a) stay and watch too, even if you're not 
particularly interested? (b) ask if you can switch to an- 
other channel? (c) say that you'd like to watch some- 
thing else in a little while and suggest changing when 
your program comes on? 

6. When your parents go to a movie, do you (a) insist 
on going along every time? (b) ask if you can go when 
it's a movie vou particularly want to see? (c) make a 
date to go with a friend? 

7. When you start a project or work on @« hobby, 
a) can you work by yourself? (b) do you ask for help 
from parents regularly? (c) do you need to be reminded 
to “get on with it”? 

S. Do you (a) ask the advice of evervone in your 
family about what to wear on every occasion? (b) con- 
fer with your mother every day on what to wear to 
school? (c) make many of your own decisions with 
regard to clothes? 

9. When you listen to your favorite disk jockey, do 
vou (a) turn the radio on loud enough so that you can 
hear it while vou're setting the table or doing other 
chores? (b) keep it tuned low enough so that other 
people in the house can listen to what they want to? 
(c) turn it down low for numbers vou don’t like? 

10. When someone in your family is obviously feel- 
ing blue or not well, do you (a) offer your help? (b) 
leave the person alone altogether? (c) keep vourself 
busy by having a few friends come in? 
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The Christmas scene at Rockefeller Center is one of 
New York's most spectacular sights during the holi- 
days. The 75-foot tree is decorated by more than 800 
lights. Choristers, at the foot of the tree, sing carols. 


Lanks-Monkmeyer Press Photo 


Bringing in the Yule log is still popular in some 
parts of the country. Amid songs and cheers the log 
is dragged to the fireplace and lighted with a piece 
of tinder left over from the preceding Christmas. 


O.. 


come join our sleigh for a jingling 


Forde Photo 
Five evenings before Christmas, the ship Valkyrie travels 70 
miles on its way around Seattle, Wash. Carolers’ voices are 
amplified through loudspeakers so that all the people on shore 
can listen to and be moved by the strains of Silent Night. 


Three Lions Photo 
Some families cut down their own Christmas trees, others 
buy theirs in stores. To have a lighted tree in the home 
is traditional. The custom came to us from Germany, but 
it didn’t gain a firm foothold here until after the Civil War. 
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journey through 


Christmas, U.S.A. 


Caroling through the streets is one of the old-fashioned 
Christmas traditions that’s a part of the annual celebra- 
tions in Williamsburg, Va. A group in costume stops in front 
of a lighted window. The light means Christ is welcome. 
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Philip Gendreau, N. Y. 
New England colonists set most of the Christmas customs 
that Americans still follow. Going to church on December 
25th is typical. Scenes like this one of worshippers at a 
New England country church are duplicated all over U. S. 


Hanukkah, the festival of lights, is a celebration dedicated 
to freedom of religion for the Jewish people. Children of 
servicemen at Randolph Air Force Base, Tex., observe the 
happy occasion at a Jewish Community Center. 


National Jewish Welfare Board 
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@ YOUR response to Co-ed’s “What My Home and Family Mean to 
Me” Contest was overwhelming. We wish we could award a prize to 
every one of you because you were so sincere in expressing yourselves. 
Many of you admitted that you hadn't really given this subject much 
thought until you were propelled into action by the contest. To most of 
you, home means more than physical comforts or getting “things.” It’s 
a place that’s unique in that it offers what can’t be bought—love, kind- 
ness, understanding, guidance. We are printing in full the first prize- 
winner's entry. Excerpts from some of the other winners’ entries follow it. 


First Prize—New Singer Portable Sewing Machine 


FIRST PRIZE WINNER: LENORA KURZ, 15, 10th 
grade: “What do my home and family miean to me? First, 
there’s that wonderful sensation of warmth, security, love, 
contentment, and a strong feeling of togetherness. It’s as 
if we, the Kurz family, could stand against the whole world 
if the need would arise. Of course, life at our house is not 
always one unending round of sunshine and sugar pie. Mom, 
despite her patience and understanding, can be stern and 
unrelenting, and Daddy, behind his good humor and kind- 
ness, has a will of iron. 

Second, home and family mean fun and laughter—going 
swimming, Christmas time, birthday cakes and ice cream, 
wieners roasted over a smoldering camp fire, and going to 
church on Sunday mornings, dressed up in our Sunday best, 
scrubbed, combed, and thoroughly inspected by Mom. 

Third, home and family mean Daddy's funny (?) jokes, 
my three brothers’ everlasting mischief-making, and my 
mom’s words of wisdonr and advice, kindly given to help 
and direct us children to grow up to be responsible indi- 
viduals, who will contribute something on our own to our 
country, our community, and our church.” 


And here are excerpts from some of the other prize- 
winning letters: 


Second Prize Winner: Sue Tomlinson, 16, 12th grade: 
“My home and family are my most cherished possessions. 
They belong to me and I am a part of them. We are much 
more than a group of people living together. Instead we 
are a unit bound by love. Together we work, we solve our 
problems, we overcome obstacles, we play, and we enjoy 
the beauty of God’s world. This bond of love has made our 
house a home, and our family life has and will continue to 
be a growing, rich experience.” 


Third Prize Winner: Janet Daves, 12, 7th grade: “Mama 
says our home is like a car. Each person is a wheel, and 
it takes all four wheels working together to make things 
go. ... In our family we have peace, quiet, and God.” 


Fourth Prize Winner: Lorna Thuss, 17, 12th grade: “My 
home and family mean more to me than to most teen-agers: 
Startling statement? Yes! But I was really wanted, for. my 
parents adopted me! From the time they took me at the 
age of six months, their lives have been wrapped up in the: 
task of bringing me up to be happy and well-adjusted. . . . 
With the help of home and church teaching, I know right 
from wrong. I hope I will never do anything to disappoint 
my parents and my God. . . . I am thankful for a home and 
family that mean help and guidance toward everything that 
is good.” 


Fifth Prize Winner: Mary Fitzpatrick, 14, 9th grade: “A 
home should be a place of warmth and comfort to be en- 
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Mean to Me” 


joyed by the family and anyone visiting. Our house is a 
place I'd be proud to show anyone from the President to 
our next-door neighbor. . .. Here everyone voices his opinion 
and the majority rules... . My mother and father cherish 
their responsibility of raising their three children. ...1 would 
not change places with anyone in the world.” 


Sixth Prize Winner: Rima Weilerstein, 13, 8th grade: 
“Il love my family because they love me for what I am. 
I don't have to be perfect to be all right with them. Some- 
times parents place too high hopes on. their teen-agers. 
My parents expect a lot of me, but not more than I'm 
capable of.” 


’ Seventh Prize Winner: Gail Silvers, 16, 12th grade: 
“... « Occasionally my brother and I can be found on the 
war path. But when we sit around the piano softly singing 
in the early evening or when we worship together in the 
sunlit morning, peace is then present. When one member 
of the family is happy, his shining light can be seen on all 
our faces and his spirit is reflected in our hearts.” 


Eighth Prize Winner: Sharon Bedore, 17, 12th grade: 
“There will never be a substitute for my parents, They have 
given mé something that every 17-year-old needs a lot of, 
and that is love. ... 1 have been brought up in a family 
which has a great deal of faith. This has kept us very close. 
. .. Most of all my family has taught me to be myself, to 
accept myself, as I am, and to be honest with myself at all 
times.” 


Ninth Prize Winner: Judi Smith, 16, 11th grade: “I guess 
my home and family are just about average. I don’t imagine 
the world would stop turning if something happened to one 
of us. But to each other we are very important. We depend 
upon each other in many ways, for love, understanding, and 
guidance.” 


Second Prize—Gorham sterling 
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First Prize: New Singer portable sewing machine. Worth 
$119.95. To Lenora Kurz, Senior H. S., Poplar Bluff, Mo. 
Second Prize: Four party settings in Gorham sterling. 
Worth up to $52. To Sue Tomlinson, Edina H. S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Third Prize: Complete Hollywood V-ette bra and Vassar- 
ette girdle wardrobe. Worth $50. To Janet Daves, Quartz 
Hill School, Lancaster, Calif. 

Fourth Prize: Wardrobe of six Ship’n Shore Blouses. 
Worth between $25 and $30. To Lorna Thuss, Portage 
(Wis.) H. S. 

Fifth and Sixth Prizes: Two daytime-into-evening ward- 
robes of Coro jewelry. Worth $25 each. To Mary Fitzpatrick, 
St. Anne Academy, Marlboro, Mass.; Rima Weilerstein, Gar- 
field Jr. H. S., Berkeley, Calif. 

Seventh and Eighth Prizes: Two boxes of 6 pairs of Hanes 
Hosiery. Worth $9 each. To Gail Silvers, Sharon Springs 
(N. Y.) Central H. S.; Sharon Bedore, Unionville (H. S.) 
Mich. 

Ninth Prize: Tussy’s Bright Secret Set. Worth $6.75. To 
Judi Smith, New Harmony (Ind.) H. S. 

Tenth and Eleventh Prizes: Saucy Sailor Baby Doll Pa- 
jamas and Swiss Miss Ski Pajamas, made by M. C. Schrank 
Co. Worth $6.00 each. To Joan Edwards, McGehee ( Ark.) 
H. S.; Polly Matthews, Ft. Campbell (Ky.) Jr. H. S. 

Twelfth to Twenty-first Prizes: Ten prizes, each contain- 
ing six cards of Lady Ellen Colour Klippies and four cards 
of Pony Pin-ups. Worth $4.30 each. To Gloria Boychuk, 
St. Mary’s Academy, Windsor, Ont., Can.; Carol Kudelka, 
Libbey H. S., Toledo, Ohio; Theresa Bezdelous, Mary Im- 
maculate Academy, Meriden, Conn.; Cheryl Gabel, Keokuk 
(Ia.) Jr. H. S.; Linda Russell, Polo (Mo.) H. S.; Beverly 
Bartley, Mt. St. Joseph Academy, Maple Mount, Ky.; Sally 
Cooper, Holgate (Ohio) H. S.; Mary Ann Weber, Memorial 
H. S., Beloit, Wis.; Judy Dailey, Mukwonago ( Wis.) H. S.; 
Cecilia Patry, Hillsboro (Kans.) H. S.; Barbara Lanham, 
Dawson H. S., Dawson Springs, Ky. 

Twenty-second and Twenty-third Prizes: Kleinert’s Travel 
Aider. Worth $3.98. Kleinert’s Bedsider Pocket. Worth 
$2.50. To Pat Cowger, Buffalo H. S., Monticello, Ind.; 
Donna Wittmer, South Park H. S., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Twenty-fourth to Thirty-fifth Prizes: Twelve boxes of 
Calgon Bouquet, each containing three cans of bath scents. 
Each box worth $3 each. To Donna Rose, Shafter (Calif.) 
H. S.; Sharon Seromik, St. Agnes School, Flint, Mich.; Kathy 
Klein, John Carroll H. S., Binghamton, Ala.; Karen Hajek, 

Columbus (Nebr.) H. S.; Nell Platt, Suwannee H. S., Live 
Oak, Fla.; Sharon Knight, Lyndon (Kans.) H. S.; Judy 
Anderson, Arlington (S. D.) H. S.; Paula Spolansky, Jr. 
H. S. 278, Brooklvn, N. Y.; Atlena Moore, Central H. S., 
Jefferson, Tex.; Carolyn Wool, Williamsburg Jr. H. S., Arl- 
ington, Va.; Elizabeth Zyjeski, Mary Immaculate Academy, 
New Britain, Conn.; Carolyn Sherwood, Eastern Jr. H. S., 
Old Greenwich, Conn. 

Thirty-sixth to Fortieth Prizes: Five prizes of one can 
of Wool Treat and one can of SSS-T Steam Iron Cleaner, 
made by Fast Chemical. Each prize worth $2. To Gloria 
Gathings, Itasca (Tex.) H. S.; Louise Waller, Jr. H. S. 67, 
Little Neck, N. Y.; Nanev Eckenroth, Havertown (Pa.) H. S.; 
Maria Gonzalez, Nueces Canyon H. S., Camp Wood, Tex.; 


Darlene Neeley, Warren Co. H. S., Bowling Green, Ky. 
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Fashion-right additions for your wardrobe 


with a high-quality look and a budget price tag 


e Having fun out with the crowd during the holidays 
when the Yule spirit is warm, the weather icy cold? Hop 
into a cozy car coat of cotton poplin with its corduroy 
collar snugly buttoned. Washable, lined with quilted nylon, 
it comes in such fetching color combinations as white with 
black trim, brown with beige, blue with blue, green with 
green, spice with copper, and grape with wine. Sizes 10-20. 
$19.95. e Match your slacks to your coat for real pizazz! 
Half-belted, with a fly front, these are washable, come in 
colors to match or blend with the car coat. Black, beige, 
blue, green, copper, wine. Sizes 8-18. $10.95. Both by 
White Stag. 


e Start the New Year brightly with a spanking new purse! 
A heavy golden medallion trims the buckskin clutch in 
black, brown, red, natural, and maple. ¢@ The Penny 
Pincher carries its mad money for all the world to see. — 
Same colors as above, plus green leather. © For evenings 
carry this double-duty chain-handled gem. Hidden hinge 
lets chain disappear into bag so you can carry it clutch 
style. In black or colored satin; black, brown, or navy 
faille; gold or silver pastel brocades. All $2.95. All bags 
made by Britemode. 
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@ Stick with a New Year's resolution by investing in a 
a new belt? Yes, if you vowed to keep that waist-and-skirt 
wardrobe trim looking. For sports togs, try the cowhide 
with its airlines motif in brass. In black, navy, light and 
dark browns. $2.95. e Perhaps you prefer the striking 
chain belt with its cowhide links in three tones of brown 
or in black with red. $1.98. e For dressy outfits, consider 
a soft capeskin belt which closes by touch with magic 
Velco. In black, navy, red, brown, and natural. $2.95. All 
made by Dame Belts. 


e@ At a skating rink or on a casual date, you'll be 
comfortable in a fringe-bottomed wool knit Sliptop 
over your slacks or skirt. In tweed combinations 
of black with red, green, royal, or tangerine, all 
with black fringe. Fits sizes 10-16. $9. e Top 
your outfit with a wool and mohair knit tam. In 
red, royal, or gold, with black pompon; black with 
red pompon. $3. Both by Vera Scarves. 


® Dazzle your holiday dates with sparkling jewelry. A 
golden bracelet sports disk, inscribed with “a date to remem- 
ber.” You inscribe year! $2. e An antique bracelet, with 
stone charms in various shades. $1. e Dome earrings with 
golden or silver finish. $1. e@ Pearl and golden finished 
chatelaine, with coin-slider, surrounded by simulated pearls. 
$2. All items plus tax. All by Corot. 


e Let the winter winds blow. 
This snug wool hood will keep 
you warm. In black, red, moss- 
green, royal, beige, trimmed with 
black. It’s $2. By Vera Scarves. 
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by Mary Alden, Director of Home Economics 
The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, Ill. 


Once again we'd like to ask our favorite girl—today’s Home Economics student—some 


questions! What are you going to be when you graduate? What recipes would you like 
from Mary Alden? Who do ycu admire? Each month we'll publish interviews with 


Linda Mason 
Westerville, Ohio 


I would like to be in the Waves 
when I graduate. I admire 
Longfellow for his many beau- 
tiful poems. 

I would like a recipe for a 
party dessert. 


Carole Cook 
Harrold, Texas 


I would like to be a famous 
organist when I graduate from 
high school and college since I 
am now spending most of my 
spare time playing the organ 
at fairs, meetings, etc. 

Please send me a good recipe 
for a quick supper. 


Gail Silvers 
Sharon Springs, N.Y. 


I love children and hope to 
graduate then become a speech 
therapist for children. I deeply 
admire a fine homemaker and 
wife who successfully fulfills 
her duty. 

What could we use at our 
class activities for refresh- 
ments? 


students selected from Home Economics classes.* 


HOLIDAY DREAM PIE 


A new and festive idea for Linda 


Ye cup Quaker or Mother's Oats Ve teaspoon salt 
(quick or old fashioned, uncooked) Ys cup shortening 
1 cup sifted enriched flour 2 to 3 tablespoons cold water 


Combine oats, flour, salt; cut in shortening until mixture re- 
sembles coarse crumbs. Add water gradually until mixture 
holds together. Form pastry in ball. Let rest five minutes. 
Roll pastry to fit an 8-inch pie pan. Flute edge; prick pie shell. 
Bake in hot oven (425°F.) 15 to 20 minutes; cool. 

For filling, melt ‘4 /b. marshmallows with % cup milk, and 
4 teaspoon salt in double boiler; cool. Beat until creamy. 
Fold 2% squares unsweetened chocolate, shaved, into 1 cup whip- 
ping cream, whipped. Fold whipped cream into marshmallow 
mixture; place in pie shell; chill overnight. 


CORN BREAD WITH TURKEY A LA KING 


An easy and elegant main dish for Carole 


1 Corn Bread made according Three 10% oz. cans cream of 
to recipe on Quaker or Aunt mushroom soup 
Jemima Corn Meal package ¥% cup milk 


Topping: 3 cups chopped cooked turkey 
Ye cup blanched almonds 1% tablespoons chopped pimiento 
1% tablespoons butter One 4 oz. can button mushrooms 


For topping, heat almonds in butter, stirring frequently until 
lightly browned. Combine rest of ingredients in saucepan; 
cook over low heat, stirring occasionally. Add almonds. Serve 
over hot corn bread squares. 


APPLE COFFEE CAKE 


The class should love this, Gail! 


One pkg. Aunt Jemima Coffee 1 egg 
Cake Easy Mix Ye cup chopped raw apple 
Ye cup milk Chopped nutmeats 


Add milk and egg to Mix in bag. Squeeze upper part of bag to 
force air out. Close top of bag by holding tightly between 
thumb and index finger. With bag resting on table, mix by 
working vigorously with fingers. (Mix about 40 seconds or 
until egg is completely blended.) Add chopped apples to 
batter; mix a few’ more times. 

Squeeze bag to empty batter into aluminum foil pan. (Do 
not grease pan.) Sprinkle cinnamon topping and chopped - 
nutmeats over batter. Bake in moderate oven (375°F.) 25 
minutes. 


* | A BEAUTIFUL LAZY SUSAN WILL BE SENT TO YOUR TEACHER 
e AND $5 TO YOU IF YOUR LETTER IS USED IN THIS COLUMN 


If your letter is used for “Time to Get Acquainted’’ Mary name of your school, a clear snapshot and mail to Mary Alden, | 
Alden will send you $5 and a lazy susan will be sent to your The Quaker Oats Company, Box 3361, Chicago 54, Il. 
teacher as a classroom gift. Every girl will get our new book- 
let, ““Young Ideas’’. 

Answer these questions in about 50 words, add your name, 


What do you want to be when you graduate? 
What famous person in history do you admire? 
What recipes would you like from Mary Alden? 
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The Gypsy Heart 


(Continued from page 8) 


“You must be a throwback of some 
exotic gypsy ancestor,” Dad always 
used to tease. And she was a startling 
contrast to the rest of the family, who 
were blond and blue-eyed. 

“Are you mad at your old dad?” 

The knot swelled in Margaret's 
throat. She had a fleeting thought that 
her father looked awfully tired, as if 
moving had been a strain on him, too. 

“Look, Dick wasn’t the right boy for 
you anyway, Margaret,” Dad said. 

She bit her lip. How could he be so 
blind? Couldn’t he see he was missing 
the whole point? How could she ever 
find that special someone when she was 
never in one place long enough? 

“Excuse me, Dad,” she said. “I've got 
to do some unpacking.” 

The movie was a comedy, and de- 
spite herself, Margaret laughed a little. 
It felt good to laugh. It helped loosen 
the hard ropes that seemed to be tied 
around her heart and tightening every 
minute, 


Arter the movie, Dad took them 
for a snack. “I was in here today with 
the crew,” he smiled. 

By the crew, Dad meant the group 
of men that worked under him. They 
were here to build new telephone lines 
in preparation for conversion to a dial 
system. When the lines were finished, 
they'd move on to another town and 
another and another. It was just one big 
merry-go-round. 

“Where's that gypsy 
teased Margaret. “Can't 
out even a little one?” 

She was saved from answering by the 
noisy entrance of a group of boys. Chuck 
seemed to know some of them; at least 
he waved and spoke. But then Chuck 
could always get acquainted much 
easier and faster than she could. 

The boys took the stools at the 
counter and ordered. One of them, in 
particular, kept looking at her. She'd 
seen him in school today. He'd intro- 
duced himself as Buzz Edwards. In 
fact, he’d been the only one: who so 
much as tried to make her feel welcome. 
The others were too busy sizing her up. 

When the family got up to leave, 
they had to walk past the boys to the 
door, 

“Hi, Margaret,” Buzz said. 

“Hello.” 

For a moment his level, clear gaze 
met hers. His grin was a little lopsided 
and there was a chip off one of his front 
teeth. His smile reached all the way to 
his eyes and because of it, Margaret 
went home feeling not quite so angry. 

By the end of the week, the family 
was well settled into the new house. At 


Dad 


squeeze 


smile?” 
you 


school, Margaret was on speaking terms 
with several students, both boys and 
girls. But she didn’t feel like one of 
them. She was afraid even to try. What 
was the use? Just when she began to 
feel close to someone, she'd be packing 
her suitcase and moving on. 

No letter came from Dick. Each day 
she felt certain there would be one. 
Then after three weeks had gone by, 
she knew Chuck had been right. Dick 
simply hadn't cared about her, after all. 
At least, not the way she’d cared about 
him. 

Lonely days flew by. And then sud- 
denly, Buzz asked her to go to a movie. 

She shook her head quickly. “No, but 
thanks anyhow, Buzz.” 

Buzz's eves clouded. He'd come run- 
ning out of the building after her, and 
she'd had to stop and wait for him. 

“How about a soda then? Right 
now?” 

“I'm sorry, but I have to get home.” 

That was a lie. She was _ sorely 
tempted to go with Buzz. He seemed 
like a nice boy. Not loud or rowdy like 
some of the others, but quiet, perhaps 
even a little shy. 

“I'll walk you there,” he said dog- 
gedly. 

At her door, she went in quickly be- 
fore he could make another overture. 
She was aware of him, waiting to be 
asked in. But she didn't do it. 

He moved away then, shoulders sag- 
ging, his head bent. Perhaps she'd been 
a little too quick and sharp with her 
answer. She felt a twinge of guilt. Yet 
it was better to set things straight for 
him now. She just simply wasn’t going 
to get involved with anyone again. It 
didn’t pay. It hurt too much to say 
good-by. 


= days had a tang to them now, a 
bittersweet Indian summer quality of | 
turning leaves, wood smoke and hazy, | 
blue skies. Everything around Margaret | 
seemed to touch some inner cord inside 
her, making music sing and throb in her | 
heart. But it was infinitely sad. All of it. | 
Never before had she known such a 
sting of loneliness. 

On Saturdays she borrowed Chuck's 
bike and rode out into the country. She 
discovered a wonderful little place near 
a small creek. She went there to be 
alone. Sometimes she wrote long, heart- 
broken letters to Dick, then tore them 
into tiny pieces, dropped them into the 
water, and watched them drift away like 
so many pieces of her heart. 

This Saturday she had packed a lunch 
and taken a book of poetry along. She 
was startled to hear someone coming. 
There was the screech of bicycle brakes 
and then footsteps. Buzz appeared. He 
stood there, his hands stuffed in his 


(Continued on page 36) 


Prepare corn bread according to 
directions on the Quaker or Aunt 
Jemima Corn Meal Package. For fes- 
tive occasions, add 2 tablespoons 
chopped pimiento and % cup chopped 
green pepper to batter before baking. 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS 
COOKIE 


Follow directions for Oatmeal Cook- 
ies on the Quaker or Mother's Oats 
package. Add % cup cut candied red 
cherries and % cup cut candied green 
cherries to dough before baking. 


FESTIVE BREAKFAST 


Add % cup moist mincemeat to in- 
gredients for pancake batter for 7 to 
8 pancakes. Shake and bake as di- 
rected on the Aunt Jemima Buttermilk 
Pancake Mix package. Serve hot with 
butter and syrup. 
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A “New Look” 
at your Wardrobe 


S YOUR life complicated by “hectic 

closet”? No one has ever kept count 
of the number of rages sparked by 
this common condition, but you can be 
sure they are many—and all unneces- 
sary. “Hectic closet” results from let- 
ting outgrown, worn-out, or otherwise 
useless things pile up until you have 
a hard time finding the clothes you 
want when you want them, much less 
keeping track of whether they need 
cleaning, mending, and the like. A 
little time and will power can do 
wonders toward eliminating this con- 
dition, so add a New Year’s resolution 
to your list and clean out that ward- 
robe! 

Begin by taking out everything you 
wear and use frequently; put these 
clothes to one side. Incidentally, this is 
a good time to check and see whether 
buttons need to be replaced or sewn 
on more firmly; whether shoes need 
resoling or even polishing. If you 
notice that dust has settled on the 
shoulders of your dress-up coat, brush 
it thoroughly; then make a big collar 
of plastic or wrapping paper to drape 
over the garment and keep it from 
getting dingy. 

Next, consider 


seasonal clothes— 


summer dresses and the like. Double- 
check to see that they have been 
laundered (they don’t need to be 
ironed, since you'll press them next 
season anyway). Then, either pack 
them in boxes or hang them in gar- 
ment bags and put them in the attic, 
the guest-room closet, or even in a 
corner of the garage or basement, if 
you're sure there’s no dampness about. 


Let It Go 

When you look over what is left, 
you'll probably find that you have 
simply outgrown some of the things. 
Unless you're an expert seamstress, 
just let them go. When they're all as- 
sembled, call some charitable organi- 
zation like Freedom Gardens (which 
sends clothes to Europe) or the Salva- 
tion Army (which sells them for the 
benefit of people who need help in this 
country). 

If there’s something you've out- 
grown but which you particularly love— 
your first formal, for instance—hand it 
on to someone you know, the young 
sister of a friend or a favorite cousin. 

Chances are you'll find a couple of 
things which suddenly look old-hat and 
outdated. Possibly you can update 


A Scholastic Magazines cartoon 


“I see your mother put her foot down too.” 


“The Clothes Clase 


A Scholastic Magazines cartoon 


“Surprise, Amy . . . Needless to say.” 


them simply. Hemlines are shorter this 
year than they have been for several 
years. Try pinning up the hem of that 
old plaid shirtwaist dress, for instance; 
quite possibly that’s all it needs. (See 
November Co-ed, p. 40, for hints on 
hemming. ) 

How about the sweater the moths 
got to during the summer? You might 
camouflage the holes with small em- 
broidered flowers or butterflies (to be 
found at most notions counters) unless, 
of course, the holes are too many. 

Then there’s the blouse you - wore: 
and wore and wore last year and you 
hate the idea of giving up even now, 
though it’s faded and showing its age 
these days. Try tinting it, either the 
color it was or an altogether new shade. 

And here’s the skirt you spilled ink 
on in the library that day. You might 
give it a new lease on life by covering 
the stains with patches in brightly- 
colored felt, Or take it to the dry 
cleaner’s and confer with him on the 
chances of a successful dye-job to a 
dark shade. If both these possibilities 
fail, add it to the discard pile and 
preserve your peace of mind. Nothing 
is more depressing than to have such 
things staring at you every time you 
reach in your closet. 

Belts, shoes, handbags, all have a 
way of wearing out in certain places. 
In the case of a broken handle, a 
frayed belt buckle, or a worn-out sole 
on a shoe, perhaps it can be fixed. If 
it just looks shabby and can't be 
spruced, be ruthless! Banish it to the 
discard heap. Remember, though, that 
slightly bedraggled hats and purses 
make wonderful presents for small fry 
who like to play dress-up. 

All finished? And doesn’t it look fine? 
Now that you've brought your closet 
to a state of shining order, here’s an- 
other idea: Make a date with yourself 
to do the same job on your bureau 
drawers! 
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So New! So Quick! So Easy! 


VEN-FRIED CHICKEN 


the most delicious fried chicken you ever ate... 


SECRET OF ITS SPECIAL GoopNness. MAZOLA® pure 
Corn Oil, the only leading oil pressed exclusively 


from the heart of golden corn! FREE! Send today for Jane 
Ashley's exciting new 
: leaflet—“The Basic Art 
3 1/2 Ibs. frying chicken, 
below. 
1/2 cup flour 


2 teaspoons salt 
1/4 teaspoon pepper 
1 teaspoon paprika 
1/2 cup MAZOLA Corn Oil 


Heat MAZOLA in baking pan* in hot oven 

(400°F) about 10 minutes. Meanwhile, combine Jane Ashley, Dept. D-12 

dry ingredients. Roll chicken pieces in flour mix- Box 1690, Church Sireet Post Office 

ture until well coated. Put into hot MAZOLA ene ; ; 

skin-side down. Bake, uncovered, 30 minutes; 

turn chicken, bake 30 minutes longer, or until NAME 

well browned. Makes enough for 4 servings. 


ADDRESS. 


*Large enough so chicken pieces will lie flat in pan, 
ZONE STATE 


NOTE: For a much browner fried chicken, combine the 
paprika with 34 cup fine bread crumbs. Then, 
after rolling chicken in flour, dip in milk, then in CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY 
bread crumbs. Proceed as directed above. 
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The Gypsy Heart 


(Continued from page 33) 


pockets, an embarrassed smile on his 
face. 

“Hi!” 

Margaret frowned. “Well, small world, 
isn’t it?” 

Buzz nodded. “It seems so.” 

Margaret wasn't sure whether to be 
angry or amused. She was fairly certain 
he'd deliberately followed her, and now 
that he was there, he didn’t seem to 
know what to do. He seemed so ill at 
ease that she felt almost sorry for him. 
The least she could do was be friendly. 

“Might as well sit down and enjoy 
the view,” she said. 

Buzz jackknifed his long legs up un- 
der his chin and wrapped his arms 
around them. For a long time he stared 
into the little creek, with its silver flashes 
and green shadows, as if trying to sum- 
mon enough courage to say something. 

“What do you think of our school?” 

“It’s okay.” 

“I guess you're not coming out for 
band.” 

“No. You play the clarinet, don't 
you?” 

Buzz beamed. “Sure do. A bunch of 
us swing up quite a storm when we get 
together. I'll probably never make an- 
other Benny Goodman, but I'd like to 
try.” 

“You mean you might go profes- 
sional?” 


Buz hesitated. “I've thought about 
it. I never told anyone that before. I 
figured they'd think I was shooting 
pretty high. It’s a big goal, isn’t it?” 

“That's the best kind.” 

“I guess it is, at that. What’s yours?” 

Margaret sighed. Her goal was to live 
in one place for the rest of her life. But 
to anyone who didn’t know what it was 
like to be a wandering gypsy, that would 
sound pretty silly. 

“Nothing special,” she finally an- 
swered. 

“Tell you what. I'll give you a job as 
singer with my band or something.” 

She laughed at that. 

“Why do you come here like this?” 
Buzz asked, suddenly serious. 

She thought for a moment of telling 
him. She had a feeling that he might 
understand. But a chill dropped over 
her. She couldn't tell him or anyone. 
She'd never again let anyone get that 
close to her heart. 

“I have my reasons.” 

“I see.” 

His smile revealed his chipped tooth. 
For no reason at all, Margaret felt a 
swift, ridiculous tenderness for that lop- 
sided grin. 

“How did you do that?” She pointed 
to his tooth. 


He laughed. “I was riding a bike and 
tooting my clarinet at the same time. 
I forgot to watch where I was going. 
Next thing I knew I collided with a 
tree.” 

They laughed together. Buzz looked 
at her, and then his glance slid away 
quickly. “I don’t usually run off the 
head like this. Whai are you reading?” 
He picked up the book of poetry that 
had fallen to her lap. “You go for this?” 

“Someone said it was good so I 
thought I'd give it a try.” 

Buzz's eyes sought hers and she had 
a feeling he knew her real reason for 
reading it. She liked it because it was 
like herself, sad and lonely. 

“I've read it, too,” Buzz said. “It's 
sort of—well, lonesome, I guess.” 

“Did you like it?” 

Buzz nodded. “In a way. Which poem 
do you like the best?” 

“The one about good-by.” 

“Oh.” Buzz stirred uneasily beside 
her. “Back in Blakesburg, you probably 
had someone pretty special.” 

She couldn't trust her voice, so she 
nodded. 

“No chance for anyone else then?” 
He'd made an effort to keep his voice 
impersonal, but it had cracked a little. 

“I can’t be serious about any boy, not 
ever again.” 


H: blinked a little with surprise. She 
hadn’t meant to sound so angry and 
bitter. 

“Want to talk about it? What hap- 
pened?” 

To her surprise she found she actu- 
ally wanted to talk about it, and that 
Buzz made it easy for her to do so. She 


COOKIE 
A CO-ED CARTOON BY LEON 


“It's really all one gift, Father. | just 
broke it accidentally, so | wrapped the 
pieces separately.” 


explained the constant moving, the 
making of friends only to lose them 
again, and finally she told him of Dick. 
It poured from her, emptying the heavi- 
ness out of her heart. 

“You've been hurt, Margaret—by 
someone who didn't really care, If he 
had, it wouldn't have mattered how 
many miles there were between you.” 

Then after a long moment, he added, 
“I'm glad you told me.” 

“You're nice, Buzz.” 

His smile widened like a sunrise, and 
then he was a little embarrassed and his 
shyness made him look away. He 
picked up the book of poetry once more. 
“Here’s one I like.” 

He sounded impersonal again, but 
Margaret saw that his hands were 
shaking a little as he turned the pages. 
Somehow he understood that she didn’t 
want to talk about Dick any more. She 
read some of the poems aloud, while 
Buzz stretched out his long legs and 
folded his hands under his head, listen- 
ing. 

Once in a while he’d make a com- 
ment and smile at her. When the sun 
was shining straight down into the little 
creek, Margaret shared her lunch with 
him. . 


= they walked, twirled autumn- 
tinged leaves in their hands, and 
watched the clouds scuttle back and 
forth across the sky. It was a wonderful, 
fulfilling day with cool shadows, swift 
bright wings overhead, and the wonder 
of silence. 

“I hate to see it end,” Margaret sighed. 

“We've only walked a hundred miles!” 
Buzz complained. 

Margaret knew he was teasing. He'd 
liked it, too. He'd lost a little of his shy- 
ness with her, and there. was a bond 
between them brought about by the 
sharing of the day. 

“Maybe it’s my gypsy heart,” Mar- 
garet said. “Dad calls me ‘Little. Gyp- 
sy.” 

“I like that. Could I call vou that, 
too?” 

He seemed surprised and shocked at 
the boldness of his words. But somehow 
the idea pleased Margaret. 

“All right.” 

“Let’s come here again,” he said. 

Had there been a special emphasis 
in his voice, some meaning there that 
hadn't been spoken? She was instantly 
on guard. 

“Just as friends. I don’t want there 
to be any misunderstanding. It must 
never be more than that.” 

“Whatever vou say,” Buzz nodded. 

As the autumn days passed, Margaret 
kept telling herself that her relationship 
with Buzz was only friendship—it went 
no deeper. They had good times to- 

(Continued on page 39) 
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New! Banana 
recipe folder to 
help you with 
special diets! 


Here it is! A bright new folder with recipes 
and information about the most important 
special diets you plan most often...discuss 
most often in your classes. 


Infant diets Growing-up diets 
Low-fat diets Low sodium diets 
Convalescent diets Low cholesterol diets 
Liquid diets Weight-losing diets 
Bland diets Geriatric diets 


You’ll find breakfast, lunch and dinner ideas 
that make nutrition easier to teach, more 
fun to learn. Recipes for each diet are print- 
ed on separate cards—convenient and good 
for bookmarks, too! 


SEND FOR YOUR NEW BANANA RECIPE FOLDERI 


Get one for yourself— and one for each of your students! 


Calorie low! * Vitality high! United Fruit Co. 


P. O. Box 3D 


Bananas belong in your Mount Vernon 10, N. Y. 
. Please send me. copies of ‘Special Recipes for 


*Calorie tow! Only 88 calories in a medium banana, accord- 


ing to the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Fruits as a class are low 
in calories, and bananas are a particularly low-calorie food ADORESS. = 
because they may be eaten straight from the pee! with no 
high-calorie extras added. city fi STATE 


u Ni ITE D F R u iT co M PA N Vv This offer expires January 1, 1959. Good only in U. S. A. and Canada. 


| 
“Bht-losing dietp 
Calorie iow"! Vitality high! 
Bananas belong in en, 

your daily diet! | 


Fun with Foil 


| 


PARKLE and glitter in decorations 

and packages help to make Christ- 
mas the gay and festive holiday it is. 
But part of the joy and excitement of 
the holidays comes from the joy of 
making things pretty and of mak- 
pretty things. Here are some 
ideas for inexpensive do-it-yourself dec- 
orations for your Christmas tree or for 
gifts. Make them of quilted foil, the 
heavyweight kind that is strong and 
_tear-resistant. Most of the other ma- 
terials are also available in your home. 
You will need a pair of scissors, some 
construction paper, cellophane tape, 
and other items such as balls, stars, and 
ribbons. You can go on from there. 


ing 


Christmas Lantern: Take a pipe 
cleaner and bend it into a circle; hold 
it together with cellophane tape. Cut 
2-inch strips of cardboard and cover 
with quilted foil to make five prisms. 
Cut five 6-inch silver threads. Tape 
prisms to thread and hang prisms from 
circle, allowing a 3-inch drop. Tie tops 
of threads together into a knot and 
top with Christmas ball. Tape little 
colored beads or papers to bottom of 
prisms. 


Silver Santa: For a silver Santa, cut 
a piece of construction paper 3 x 3% 
inches for the body and roll lengthwise 
into a tube shape; hold in place with 
clear tape. Cut a piece of foil 3 inches 
x 4% inches and cover tube, keeping one 
edge even with tube edge, then tape 
together. Gather extra foil at top to 
form hat. Cut eyes and nose from col- 
ored tape and stick in place. Absorbent 
cotton forms beard and pom-pon on 
hat. Use Christmas tape to trim hat 
and create belt. 


Shiny Sweet: For an extra Christmas 
ornament, wrap a few cookies, caramels 
or hard candies in a square of quilted 
foil to form a block. Seal with gay 
ribbon or tape. The same trick can be 
done with a small rubber ball or child’s 
block as a base. 


Christmas Angel: To create a Christ- 
mas angel, turn a three-inch paper cup 
upside down to form the body and 
cover with quilted foil. The head is a 
small styrofoam ball wired to cup. Pin 
sequins in place for features. Decorate 
skirt with strips of red gift-wrap tape. 
Cut the wings from a piece of quilted 
foil folded four times for thickness and 
tape to back. String a few beads on 
wire for halo. 


Surprise yourself: 
do it yourself; 
enjoy yourself— 


making Christmas ornaments 


Gay Butterfly: Cut a large butterfly 
from quilted foil and punch holes along 
the outer edge to resemble spots. Trim 
with gaily colored sequins. 


Kaiser Aluminum Corp. 


Christmas Froufrou: To make a Christ- 
mas froufrou, cut a piece of quilted foil 
and a piece of construction paper 
8 inches x 3% inches, roll together 
lengthwise into a tube shape, and hold 
in place with cellophane tape. Decorate 
with stripes of green Christmas tape. 
The froufrou is made from a strip of 
bright colored tissue 12 inches long and 
54% inches wide. Cut both long edges 
into fine fringe 1 inch deep, then roll 
into a tube. Shape and tie at each end. 
Insert into tube shape and fluff out . 
fringe. 

This decoration can be hung on your 
tree or taped to the top of a Christmas 
gift box for a special gala touch. 


“ 
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The Gypsy Heart 


(Continued from page 36) 


gether, and she found she could laugh 
again, after all. Only occasionally now 
did the pain of Dick come to drop like 
a dark curtain over the day. 

Autumn deepened, and the first raw 
winds of November whipped through 
the town and rattled the oak branches 
outside her window. 
working hard, 
the first snow. 


Dad's crew was 
trving to finish before 
All the poles had been 
set and the wire could be strung, even 
. in freezing weather, if necessary. 
Margaret tried not to think about the 
job’s being finished. She liked it here. 
perhaps even better than Blakesburg. 
She couldn't admit to herself vet that 
it was because of Buzz Edwards. 


te day before Thanksgiving there 
was a football game. Buzz invited her 
to go with him. They had good seats 
and they sat huddled together, trying 
not to shiver. They yelled and screamed 
until they were nearly hoarse. A dozen 
times they leaped to their feet when 
they thought their team was going to 
break through the line and go for a 
touchdown, 

All the while, as they shouted and 
laughed, they were aware of a tender- 
ness between them. It was there in the 
way their eves met, in the fleeting 
brushing of their hands, the hardness 
of their shoulders touching. 

Then abruptly when the game was 
well into the third quarter, Buzz turned 
to her. “Let's leave, Margaret.” 

It was an unheard-of thing to do but 
she found herself nodding. They scram- 
bled over other couples, climbed the 
steps, and left the A flake or 
two of was beginning to fall. 
Margaret watched as one caught on 
Buzzs evelash and melted there. 

“Where to?” he asked gruffly. 

“Somewhere where there’s some heat!” 
she laughed. 

Buzz grinned and tucked her hand 
into his. They found a luncheonette that 
was deserted but would be 
with people after the game. 

“Here?” Buzz asked. 


“Yes.” 


stadium. 
Snow 


swarming 


= slid into a small both, and 
. Buzz ordered them bowls of hot chili. 
They ate silently and then pushed the 
bowls aside. Buzz cleared his throat 
awkwardly. 

“Margaret, I know I’m not supposed 
to say this. I'm not supposed to be seri- 
ous about you, But I am. You know it. 


I know it. Everybody knows it. 1 can't 
help it.” 

“Buzz—don't.” 

“Margaret, I'm not like Dick. I'm not 


one of those here-today, 
people.” 

“But I am, Buzz. That’s the whole 
thing. Any day now we may be leav- 
ing—” 

“Don’t you think I know that?” 

Buzz slipped the class ring off his 
bony finger and pressed it into her hand. 

“Take it, Margaret. Keep it. | promise 
you, I’ve thought about this for a long 
time. Look, I even bought this for you.” 
He pulled a thin, silver chain out of his 


gone-tomorrow 


‘ pocket and threaded it through his ring. 


“Wear 
Please.” 

Margaret shook her head and stood 
up. “Ll can't, Buzz. I’m sorry.” 

Then she hurried away 


it for me, Little Gypsy. 


through the window. He 
there, head down, swinging the silver 
chain and the ring back and forth, back 
and forth. 

Because she didn’t want to answer 
her mother’s surprised questions if she 
arrived home early, Margaret walked 
the streets for nearly two hours. It was 
snowing harder now. Sometimes a tear 
or two squeezed out of her eyelids and 
slid down her cheeks. She kept her fists 
knotted in her coat pockets. 

Reluctantly she went home, through 
the squeaky gate and up to the front 
porch. Dad was there, home early, and 


. As she reached | 
the street, she caught a glimpse of Buzz | 
was sitting | 


| ROY PHOTO SERVICE 


he looked like the cat that had swal- 
lowed the canary. 

“Got good news, honey. How'd you 
like to live in Central City?” 

Margaret’s voice came out tonelessly, 
her heart thudding heavily. “We're 
moving again? 

“This time we're going to stay put. 
That desk job in the general office 
finally came through. I won't have to 
hit the road any more!” 

“I don’t care about any of that,” Mar- 
garet said angrily. “I want to stay here, 
Dad. I want to finish school here!” 
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“America 
goes dancing in 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU GO there are 


Bonnie Doon 


‘“Hopsocks”’ 


Bonnie Doon socks, anklets and casuals 


designed to see that you go in style! “Hopsocks”, of extra heavy white cotton, 
are specially made for dancing without shoes. About 89¢. 


ALEX. LEE WALLAU, INC., 11 East 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Use audio and visual 
methods for a better 
teaching job! 


Just as television enables 
people to see as well as 
hear so a “Chalk Talk- 
ing” teacher “draws out” 
her pupils to see and 
understand. 


YOUR CHALKBOARDS 
ARE YOUR BEST 
VISUAL AIDS! 


* For writing and letter- 
ing 


* For homemaking, sew- 
ing and related arts 

* For demonstration and 
illustration in drawing, 
geography, graphic 
orts, shop work 

For consistent chalkboard 

performance use Hygieia 


Chalks and Hygieia 
Chalkboard Cleaners. 


Write for free circular on Hygieia's four-point 
chalk program. It's Free! 
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THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY OHIO NEW YORK 


THE SANTA SPECIAL 


Hop aboard and find out about Christmas customs the world over 


°49. Favorite Christmas food in England 
is Across. 

51. Military armored motor car. 

52. A nod. 


\\ 9 \ 10 
\ 
12 \4 NY 15 16 
\ W When you take this 
WN \ imaginary, interna- 
\\ 9 tional trip with Santa, 
you'll discover that 
the Christmas season 
WK is packed with senti- 
25 126 ment and many dif- 
ferent customs. The 
28 WAY NY starred items give 
\ you clues. 
Counting two for 
3 32 133 each word, you'll 
earn a perfect total 
35 of 120 points if you’ 
\ \ fill in the 60 defini- 
tions correctly. 
OX 43 The answers are on 
\ poge 43, but don’t 
AY 46 peek yet! 
50 
1. Immense desert in Mongolia. 1. You can enter or leave through this. 
* 5. In Holland, a bearer is chosen 2. Popular expression for “all right.” 
to carry a lighted lantern through the ° 3. Chopped —— _ is now, together 
streets. with suet, the chief ingredient of 
* 9. 25 Across _______ in the shape of 49 Across, 43 Across. 
. . a are made of Yule dough. 4. Poetic word for “island.” 
. Relieves pain. 
*12. The belief that a meow at Christmas 
brings bad luck results in the house 7. In thi ae 
being well fed. in this manner. 
13. Shrub of the honeysuckle family. 8. Famous Nevada city. 
15. Popular word meaning to snatch a Rosy-cheeked —_—____— singers aré a 
°©17. Christmas carol. “We Three Kings of familiar part of the Christmas scene 
in England. 
°18. The Greek Orthodox call Christmas °11. In Europe, he arrives on Dec. 6 with 
“The of Lights.” gifts for good children. 
°19. In Scandinavia, - almond, 12. Temporary quarters for people living 
placed in rice udding, will bring outdoors. 
marriage to the finder. 14. District Attorney (abbr.). 
20. Missouri (abbr.). 16. Crooked 
21. Ton (abbr.). Empl 
°22. In England, blazing pud- 
ding is a Christmas treat. 24. In France, oats were . tint . wooden 
°95 See 9 Across. shoes for the camels of the Three 
27. Southeast (abbr.). Wise 
28. That is (abbr. for id est). °25. Christmas tree favorite, considered to 
°29. Another for St. Nicholas is of life. 
a 26. Confederate general, 
31. What the landlord collects. °29. In France, each child hopes to have 
°34. Expression of mirth of 11 Down. his _______ filled with sugar plums. 
of satisfaction. °30. Prickly evergreen used as decoration 
. Age at Christmas time. 
*38. Christmas gifts are often wrapped in 32. Not sophisticated. 
44. Nickname for Yale is “Old ___..” hte flowed for til, 
*45. In Switzerland, cattle kneel to 37. Food regimen followed for health 
Christ at Christmas. reasons. 
*46. The Swiss believe dumb animals 38. At what timer 
speak on Christmas ——— ___ 39. Call of the wild goose. 
47. Member of the Arab League ‘ border- 40. Within. 
ing on Saudi Arabia. 41. Grave for the dead. 


2. One of the Great Lakes. 
. One quarter of a bushel. 
. Master of Arts (abbr.). 
. North Carolina (abbr.). 
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The Gypsy Heart 
(Continued from page 39) 


The hurt in her heart was building 
and building until she was certain it 
would explode. Dad rubbed a hand 
over his face and sighed. 

“You mustn't think for a minute that 
I've liked moving around any better 
. than you, Margaret. But I wanted to 

keep the family together. That seemed 
important to your mother and me.” 

Mother came in and Dad gripped her 
hand. Margaret .saw the gesture and 
something stirred in her heart. Of course, 

. they had tried to make each new home 
a happy place. With a sudden flash of 
insight she knew it hadn't been as easy 
for them as they'd pretended. She knew, 
too, that Dad had worked hard for the 
promotion and she hadn't even congrat- 
ulated him on getting it. But nothing 
seemed to register in her heart at the 
moment but her own grief, her own 
hurt. 

Even though she’d vowed she would 
never let it happen again, it had. She 
was going to have to tear her heart up 
by its roots again when she said good- 
by to Buzz. 

“It’s the last stop,” Dad said uneasily. 
“I promise you that.” 

“But it’s too late now!” she cried for- 
lornly. 


Tax Thanksgiving Day feast wasn’t a 
happy one. Hardly before the last bite 
of turkey was eaten, the packing cases 
. were brought in and opened. Methodi- 
cally, with a cold heart, Margaret be- 
gan emptying her closet and folding 
clothes. 

There hadn't been a word from Buzz. 
But then why should there be? She'd 
made it very plain how she felt, hadn't 
she? She phoned him to say good-by 
because she owed him this one, last, 
decent gesture. 

“Buzz, we're moving,” she said. “Sat- 
urday.” 

“I heard.” 

“Oh. Well, I just wanted to say good- 
by. It’s been fun.” 

“I want to talk to you. I'll be over.” 


Personal PHOTO 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


PLUS 35¢ SHIPPING 


FROM YOUR OWN NEGATIVE . 
LIMITED TRIAL OFFER 1 order 
per customer. What oa different, dis- 
tinctive and personal way to send 
greetings. Send favorite negative (if 
no negotive send snapshot — 50¢ extra 
chorge). Offer expires December Ist. 
Satisfaction quaranteed 

Write for FREE MAILER 
BOX 106F12, BROOKLYN 20, N. Y. 


When he came, she was alone in the 
living room. Chuck had gone out, and 
Mother and Dad were packing dishes in 
the kitchen. 

“You're about ready, I guess,” Buzz 
said. 

“Yes.” 

“Will you take my ring now?” 

“I can’t, Buzz. Please understand.” 

“I do, But I'll keep trying. It will al- 
ways be the same with me as it is right 
now. I want you to know that. I'll write 
you often.” 

“Will you?” she asked in a tight voice. 

She was remembering that Dick had 
said that once, but still he hadn’t writ- 
ten. The promise had meant nothing. 
Would Buzz be the same? Maybe it 
wasn't fair to condemn him in advance. 
She'd just have to wait and see. 

Buzz smiled at her, revealing the 
chipped front tooth. Somehow his smile 
had always made her feel a strange ten- 
derness for him, for it held such wist- 
fulness, such warmth. 

“I mean it, Margaret 

“You're nice, Buzz. You really are.” 


Dick had been nice, too, and when 
she'd come here, she'd been certain 
there could never be another boy as 
nice. But Buzz was. Perhaps even nicer. 
When she thought about it, she’d met a 
lot of interesting people, made a lot of 
friends, probably a good many more 
than the average girl because she lived 
a nomad kind of life. In a way she was 
very lucky to have a family that kept 
moving. Funny, how she'd never thought 
of it like that before. 

Buzz reached out and gripped her 
hand tightly. 

“We still have tonight. Let’s take a 
walk, Margaret.” 


Whenian, went out into the snowy 
night for the last time together, there 
was sadness in Margaret's heart. They 
walked silently, shoulders touching. 
Everything they did and said held all 
the poignancy of good-by in it. 

When finally Buzz brought her home, 
his last words were, “I'll write, Little 
Gypsy.” 

She stood at the door and watched 
him go. She wanted so desperately to 
believe him. When he'd gone out of 
sight, with one last wave of his hand, 
she opened the door and went inside. 
She looked around the house, and oddly 
enough, she didn’t mind leaving so ter- 
ribly. Of course, she would miss Buzz. 
But there was a new eagerness in her 
gypsy heart for all the tomorrows and 
what they would bring—a new under- 
standing that life was a continuous ad- 
venture. Dick : . . Buzz. .. . What other 
fine boy might it be tomorrow? 
Copyright, 1958, by Scholastic Maga- 
zines, Inc... 
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Gal Kil of 
EMBARRASSING BLEMISHES 
AND OILY SKIN 


The MERCOLIZED WAX 
CREAM 7-NIGHT PLAN 
Clears, Beautifies Com- 
plexion WHILE YOU SLEEP! 


Follow this simple 7-Night Plan for 
quick, sure results. Use medicated 
Mercolized Wax Cream each night for 
1 week. Then see how fast teen-age skin 
problems are brought under control as 
(1) unsightly blemishes dry up and 
clear away (2) blackheads dissolve 
and enlarged pores shrink (3) exces- 
sive oiliness disappears. Not a cover- 
up cosmetic. Mercolized Wax Cream’s 
antiseptic action works under the skin 
surface. Start using it today. Sold on 
money-back guarantee. 


AT ALL DRUG AND COSMETIC COUNTERS 


SPECIAL OFFER!... 
“GENIE GEMS” 


Lustrous, uniform, hand- 
knotted, simulated pearl 
necklace with rhinestone 
set adjustable clasp and 
matching earrings. 


$3.00 


Reg. value 


| “GENIE GEMS,” Box 3629, Cranston, R. I. : 
Please send me special offer(s) 
| Enclosed is $1.00 for each set of necklace 

{ ond earrings. 
Nome 
| Address. 
1 City ___Zone___Stote 
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We salute an American Teen Queen and Princess! 


E APPLAUD Lynda Harper, 17, 

the Queen of Teen-Age Dress- 
makers, and Christine Engstrom, 13, the 
Princess of Teen-Age Dressmakers. The 
girls were crowned at festive ceremo- 
nies in the Grand Ballroom of the Astor 
Hotel in New York, climaxing the Singer 
Sewing Machine Company's annual 
Teen-Age Dressmaking Contest for girls 
aged 10 to 17. Besides the Singer Slant- 
Needle Portable Sewing Machine and 
fitted sewing case, each girl also received 
$1,000 and $500, respectively. The six 
other finalists were also given handsome 
cash prizes. All of the girls and their 
mothers spent four glamour-filled days 
in New York. They went sightseeing, at- 
tended Broadway shows, ate at famous 
dining places, had professional coiffure 
and make-up sessions, and were inter- 
viewed by the press. 

Lynda Harper, a lovely brunette, is a 
senior at Bellaire High School, in Bell- 
aire, Tex. She entered the Singer Con- 
test on the junior level several years ago 
and took a local prize. She entered again 
this year because, she says, “I wanted 
to learn to sew well with wool fabrics.” 
Lynda enjoys sewing and likes “creating 
individual styles and planning my own 
wardrobe.” The first thing she ever 
made was a pair of blue and yellow 
nylon pajamas. “They're dust rags now,” 
sighs Lynda. 

To become proficient in sewing, Lyn- 
da suggests doing what she did—prac- 
ticing during summer vacations. “Don't 
get discouraged, if things don’t come 
out right at the first try. I thought I'd 
never get the Peter Pan collar of my 
suit entry to come out right. I did it 
over and over.” 

Lynda’s winning suit is of brown and 
beige Scottish wool tweed. The box 
jacket features a dropped shoulder line; 
the slender skirt is high-waisted. She 
selected this style and fabric because 
“the colors of the fabric are suitable for 
my skin and hair coloring. I thought the 
hound’s-tooth design would bring out 
the detail in the jacket front.” The suit 
is made from Vogue Pattern No. S-4706. 
It cost her $20.50 to make. 

Incidentally, Lynda does not get an 
allowance. She earns her spending 
money by modeling and baby-sitting. 
So she’s very happy to have the $1,000 
prize money. She plans to go to the Uni- 
versity of Texas where she will study 
home economics and foreign languages. 
Lynda hasn’t decided vet which of these 
subjects she will teach. 


Christine Engstrom, a pretty blonde, 
is in the ninth grade at John Marshall 
Jr. High School in Pasadena, Calif. 
Asked why she entered the Singer Con- 
test, she replied, “Because my sister won 
first prize in the senior division for Pasa- 
dena last year.” Her sister is 17-year- 
old Suzanne Engstrom. Besides sewing 
clothes for herself, Christine enjoys 
making doll clothes. To earn her spend- 
ing money, she washes dishes and baby- 
sits. Christine wants to be an actress 
and hopes to attend Pasadena Play- 
house to study acting when she com- 
pletes her high-school education. 

Christine’s brown sailor blouse and 
skirt is the first complete outfit she has 
ever made. Her winning dress is from 
Advance Patterns Nos. 8566 and 8517. 
The cost to make wa: *!'.58. Brown 
sailcloth was used for ' raight skirt 
and waist-length midd. jacket with 
sailor collar. Finely striped brown and 
white cotton was used for the blouse 
and collar trim and neckline bow. Her 
reason for choosing this particular out- 
fit: “I wanted something brown, and 
something I didn’t have to wear petti-. 
coats with.” 

When Christine and Lynda were 
asked what they enjoyed most about 
New York, they said, “Seeing the Statue 
of Liberty and visiting the U. N.” 


Top prize winners in Singer Dressmaking 
Contest—Lynda Harper, Christine Eng- 
strom. Girls model winning garments. 
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No Trespassing! 
(Answers to quiz on page 25) 

1. c. Busy yourself with something else 
by all means when someone else is on the 
telephone. If the conversation seems con- 
fidential, leave the room without being 
asked to do so. 

2. b. If they cheer you on at special oc- 
casions, they will enjoy it more and you 
will know you're showing them your best. 

3. b. It’s friendly to say hello, but don’t 
‘overstay your welcome. Of course, if your 
parents or their guests make a point of in- 
cluding you in the conversation, stay! 

4. a. It’s best to keep out of anyone else’s 
argument, even though it’s a hard thing to 
do at times, 

5. c. Television, like everything else, 
should be used on a share-and-share-alike 
basis. 

6. b. Unless you really want to see the 
movie, there's no point in going. 

7. a. If you can't carry through a job by 
yourself, it’s time you started trying a little 

‘harder. Of course if you really get stuck, 
it’s best to ask for a little help. 

8. c. However, a family conference on 
clothes for a Very Big Event is fun some- 
times, and Mother's advice is always help- 
ful. 

Y. b. Remember that not everyone shares 
your tastes. 


10. a. Ask just once and then let it go 
if the person says he doesn’t need anything. 
Nagging is nagging, no matter whether it’s 
meant to be helpful. 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle (p. 40) 


...-With all your Friends, 
Relatives and Classmates 


5. 


Need more? 60 for $2. 
Send 25¢ for extra 
Super-speed service 
Money Back Guaranteed! 


_ dust send your 
favorite snapshot or 


portrait (returned WALLET PHOTO CO 


unharmed) and 
money to..... Box C-48, Hillside, N. J. 


Silk Finish 
Wallet Size 
@ We Pay 


The Gift of the Magi 
(Continued from page 19) 


Jim drew a package from his over- 
coat pocket and threw it upon the table. 

“Don't make any mistake, Dell,” he 
said, “about me. I don’t think there’s 
anything in the way of a haircut or a| 
shave or a shampoo that could make me 
like my girl any less. But if you'll un- | 
wrap that package you may see why | 
you had me going awhile at first.” 

White fingers and nimble tore at the 
string and paper. And then an ecstatic 
scream of joy; and then, alas! a quick 
feminine change to hysterical tears. 

For there lay The Combs—the set of 
combs that Della had worshipped for | 
long in a Broadway window. Beautiful 
combs, pure tortoise shell, with jeweled 
rims—just the shade to wear in the 
beautiful vanished hair. They were ex- 
pensive combs, she knew, and her heart 
had simply craved and yearned over 
them without the least hope of posses- 
sion. And now they were hers, but the 
tresses that should have adorned the 
coveted adornments were gone. 

But she hugged them to her bosom, 


and at length she was able to look up | 
with dim eyes and a smile and say: “My | 


hair grows so fast, Jim!” 


And then Della leaped up like a little | 


singed cat and cried, “Oh, oh!” 
Jim had not yet seen his beautiful 
present. She held it out to him eagerly 


upon her open palm. The dull precious | 


metal seemed to flash with a reflection 
of her bright and ardent spirit. 

“Isn't it a dandy, Jim? I hunted all 
over town to find it. You'll have to look 
at the time a hundred times a day now. 
Give me your watch. I want to see how 
it looks on it.” 

Instead of obeying, Jim tumbled 


down on the couch and put his hands | 


under the back of his head and smiled. 

“Dell,” he said, “let’s put our Christ- 
mas presents away and keep ‘em awhile. 
They're too nice to use just at present. 
I sold the watch to get the money to 
buy your combs. And now suppose you 
put the chops on.” 

The Magi, as you know, were 
wise men—wonderfully wise men—who 
brought gifts to the Babe in the manger. 
They invented the art of giving Christ- 
mas presents. Being wise, their gifts 
were no doubt wise ones, possibly bear- 
ing the privilege of exchange in case 
of duplication. And here I have lamely 
related to you the uneventful chronicle 
of two foolish children in a flat who 
most unwisely sacrificed for each other 
the greatest treasures of their house. 


But in a last word to the wise of these | 


days let it be said that of all who give 
gifts these two were the wisest. Of all 
who give and receive gifts, such as they 
are wisest. Everywhere they are wisest. 
They are the Magi. 


HOW TO BE POPULAR 


Own the world’s 
top-favorite game 


MONOPOLY 


Parker Brothers’ trade-mark for its real estate trading game. 


There's a fortune in store for you, FUN galore 
for you in this fascinating, world- famous 
game. Be the envy of your friends as a “big 
tycoon” who's a whiz at trading! $4.00, $5.00 


CLUE 


Parker Brothers’ trade-mark for its detective game. 


If you're mad about mysteries — Clue is the 

game for you! Six suspects and a houseful of 

clues give you a thrilling chance to discover 
“whodunit! And it's always different! $3.50 


CAREERS 


Parker Brothers’ trade-mark for its game of optional goals. 


The best new game in years and years! As ex- 
citing as starting off on a new Career in real 
life. Brimful of adventure . . . and barrels of 
FUN! Everyone's playing it! $3.00 

WIDE WORLD — Like co go places and + 
things? ‘““Hop a plane — see the world” i 
this thrilling new air travel game! Gather Pe 
cinating facts as you go, Go, GO! $3.00 


FAMOUS 


PARKER 
GAMES 


FREE BOOKLET}! 
%& Send for your illustrated 32-page 
Parker Games Party Fun Booklet. 
Parker Brothers, Inc., Dept. 517, Salem, 
Massachusetts 


Canadian Agent. Collett-Sproule Boxes, Limited, Toronto 


| GOOD 


Nails lovely 
and pliant 


Brittleness makes fingernails 
split, break, difficult to manicure 
properly. Seven out of 10 women 
have regained pliant loveliness 
within 3 months, simply by 
drinking daily one full envelope 
of Knox Gelatine (costs about 
S5¢) in fruit or vegetable juice, 
bouillon or water. 


KNOX UNFLAVORED GELATINE 


BEAUTY IS PROTEIN. A vital source of beauty is an adequate intake of protein, for the nourishment of 
one’s skin, one’s hair, one’s fingernails, and one’s overall well-being. Knox is useful as a supplementary protein. 
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